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PHILOSOPHY AND RESEARCH’ 


CRITERIA FOR JUDGING A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
By Professor GEORGE S. COUNTS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THe evaluation of philosophies is one of 
the oldest of human sports. Moreover, 
even though a maker of psychological tests 
would no doubt regard armchair as the 
appropriate associative response to the 
stimulus philosopher, this particular sport 
has not always belonged to the indoor 
variety. In fact, if my history is not 
greatly at fault, the process of evaluating 
philosophies has not infrequently been 
attended by the breaking of heads. I am 
even of the opinion that the Crusades of 
the Middle Ages, the horrors of the French 
Revolution and the bitter struggle between 
reds and whites in contemporary Russia, 
not to mention our own domestic troubles 
in the sixties of the last century, represent 
at least in part efforts to evaluate philoso- 
phies. Indeed, we might regard these 
sanguinary episodes in history as illustra- 
tive of nature’s method of approaching the 
subject which we are to consider this after- 
noon. Let us hope, however, that we shall 
be able to avoid the more extreme forms 
which the process tends to take. Perhaps 
we may succeed in doing this if, following 


1 Symposium before the American Educational 
Research Association, Cleveland. The papers by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick and Dean E. M. 
Freeman were printed in the issue of ScHOOL AND 
Society for July 13. 


the tradition of college professors, we keep 
the discussion in the field of abstractions 
and rather far removed from the world of 
concrete things and human passions. 
There is, however, another policy which 
we might pursue with a reasonable expec- 
tation of maintaining a general condition 
of amity and good feeling. The basic 
cause of conflict, I think, is found in the 
fatal human liking for absolutes. Every 
individual or group tends to regard its 
own peculiar philosophy as altogether good 
and true and right. Although in the mod- 
ern age of swiftly moving events one may 
change philosophies half a dozen times in 
a lifetime, most of us are inclined to regard 
the particular philosophy to which we hold 
for the moment as partaking of the nature 
of divine revelation—fixed, unchanging, 
eternal. As a consequence the usual at- 
tempt to evaluate educational philosophies 
is almost certain to be fruitless: one phi- 
losophy is judged in terms of another. As 
a mental exercise this is of course easy 
enough, but, since any philosophy worthy 
of the name is prepared to meet attacks 
from practically every quarter, such a pro- 
cedure is without practical outcome. The 
very existence of different philosophies 
would seem to presuppose the existence of 
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valuc 


Systems ol 


common de- 


different systems of 


value for which there is no 


nominator. Obviously, to set up one as a 
standard against which all others are to be 
measured is to beg the question at the out- 
set. It can only precipitate a trial of per- 
sonal strength between the champions ot 
the opposing philosophies. 

Is there then any possibility of setting 
up criteria, which are not entirely subjec- 
for passing Judgment on a 
this 


ean, | 


tive in quality, 


given philosophy of education? To 


question an affirmative answer 
think, be given; but the task is fraught 
with very great difficulty. For an indi 
vidual to get outside his own system of 
values is almost impossible, however hon- 
estly he may strive to do so; and while fail- 
ing utterly to achieve this goal he may 
think that he has sueceeded. It is, there- 
fore, with no little trepidation that I pro- 
pose my own solution to the problem. The 
thought, however, that the great majority 
of us in this room have been reared on 
practically the same mental pabulum com- 
forts me somewhat. While we differ among 
ourselves on minor matters, we have for the 
most part the same fundamental biases and 
prejudices. If I beheld before me an audi- 
ence of Hindoo yogis, Russian communists, 
Melanesian shamans, Italian Fascists and 
Confucian scholars, I would feel much less 
certain about my criteria; but as I look at 
you and see the familiar faces of citizens of 
the American democracy and hereditary 
members of the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian and other Christian, but prepon- 
derantly Protestant Christian, sects, I take 
courage and suggest that a defensible phi- 
losophy of education should conform to at 
least five requirements: it should be sys- 
tematically empirical in its foundations; it 
should be comprehensive in its outlook; it 
should be consistent in its several depart- 
ments; it should be practicable in its pro- 
visions, and it should be satisfying to its ad- 
herents. Let us now proceed to put a bit of 


content into each of these eriteria. 
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Our first criterion is that a philosophy 
of education should be systematically em- 
pirical in its This 
first of all that it should be derived from 


foundations. means 


experience. There is, of course, nothing 
radical in this proposal, for, if my theology 
is sound, there is no other possible ultimate 
derivation. the 


highly speculative and abstract systems of 


source of Even most 
thought must rest in the last analysis on 
That 


may be very narrow and altogether inade- 


some sort of empirical basis. basis 
quate to support the superstructure reared 
upon it, but the connection between phi- 
losophy and experience, however tenuous, 
must always exist. |@ur contention, how 


ever, is not merely that a _ defensible 
philosophy of education should have an 
empirical foundation but rather that it 


should represent a systematic exploration 
of human experience. In the degree that 
it fails to take into account all departments 
of that experience it must be inadequate 
and lacking in authority. 

This means in particular that the edu- 
cational philosopher can not disregard that 
most refined body of human experience 
which we call science. Especially must his 
formulations embrace the results of inves- 
tigation in the realms of biology, psychol- 
ogy and sociology. Indeed, one of his 
major tasks should be that of providing a 
synthesis for educational purposes of 
knowledge drawn from these sciences. To 
the extent that he is unfamiliar with the 
discoveries of the scientist his conclusions 
and pronouncements will be unsound. 
Since the complete assimilation of existing 
knowledge is probably beyond the power of 
a single mind and since that knowledge it- 
self will always be partial, we may assume 
that every philosophy of education must 
fall short of the ideal. 

Science, however, does not embrace the 
whole of human experience. Even in his 
efforts to free himself from intellectual 
error, man must have recourse to methods 
other than the methods of science. That 
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these methods may lack reliability does not 
destroy the fact that there are vast areas 
in which no other methods can be employed. 
Thus the metaphysician, standing on the 
findings of science, pursues the search for 
truth in those spheres of being which lie 
beyond the domain of science. Although 
some of us may be satisfied with the world 
as revealed through eyes, ears and nose, 
the great masses of mankind, I fear, will 
always demand a more integrated and 
comprehensive view of the universe. While 
metaphysics may seem very remote from 
the concerns of education, it can not be 
wholly disregarded in the construction of 
educational theory. At any rate, every 
great educational philosophy with which I 
am familiar rests upon some metaphysical 
foundation. 

But human experience possesses more 
than a single dimension. It is more than 
intellect ; it is more than physics and meta- 
physies. An educational philosophy might 
be free from intellectual error and yet be 
wofully inadequate. might be essen- 
tially true as measured by intellectual 
standards and yet lack those elements of 
warmth and color which after all give 
meaning and significance to life. An edu- 
cational philosophy, therefore, in addition 
to having the dimension which separates 
truth from error, should have a second 
dimension which divides right from wrong, 
and a third which distinguishes beauty 
from ugliness. In other words, it should 
comprehend and bring into a synthesis, not 
only science and metaphysics, but ethics 
and esthetics as well. I, of course, do not 
mean to say that morals and art can not 
or should not be investigated by the scien- 
tifie method. This is entirely possible and 
desirable, but certainly no more so than 
that the findings of science, before they are 
set to practical purposes, should be evalu- 
ated in terms of the canons of ethics and 
esthetics. An educational philosophy which 
is concerned only with what is true and is 
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wholly insensitive to what is good or what 
is beautiful would be as cold and barren as 
the ice fields lying within the Arctic cirele. 
Our second criterion is that a philosophy 
of education should be comprehensive in its 
outlook. It must not only derive its sub- 
stance from the whole range of human ex- 
perience, but it must also face squarely 
and with some sense of proportion all the 
problems of education. In particular it 
should strike a careful balance between the 
demands of the individual and the demands 
of society, between the demands of child- 
hood and the demands of maturity; it 
should take into account all the qualities, 
traits and powers of the learner, all the 
elements of the social heritage, all the 
groups, classes and sects of society and all 
the processes and functions of the social 
order; it should recognize the existence of 
the various educational agencies and should 
develop some theory regarding the educa- 
tional responsibilities of each; it should in 
particular isolate the tasks of the school 
and provide for the sound coordination of 
pupil, teacher and curriculum. In a word, 
an educational philosophy should bring 
into comprehensive synthesis a theory of 
the nature of the individual, a theory of 
the learning and educative process, a theory 
of the growth of personality, a theory of 
the special function of the school, a theory 
of the structure and processes of society 
and a theory of the meaning of life. Per- 
haps we should also say that an educational 
philosophy should be a philosophy of life. 
It is in its one-sidedness that much of cur- 
rent educational theory is at fault. Be- 
cause of some peculiar bias of character or 
training each of us tends to emphasize some 
one aspect of the problem to the neglect of 
others which are of equal importance. 
Our third criterion is that a philosophy 
of education should be consistent in its 
several departments. It is clear, I think, 
that in the field of educational theory the 
right hand often ‘‘knoweth not what the 
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left hand doeth.’’ Thus at one place we 
seem to adopt a purely mechanistic psy- 
chology and reduce all learning to a process 
of establishing connections between stimuli 
and responses, while at another without any 
apparent sense of contradiction we speak 
of the giving of insights and of the con- 
scious control of conduct. There is also a 
very common conflict between our aims and 
our methods. We say that our children 
should be trained for life in a democracy 
and then we place them in schools which 
are autocratically managed from the board 
of education to the pupil in the classroom ; 
we say that our children should learn the 
lessons of cooperation and then we subject 
them to an educational regimen of marks, 
certificates and degrees which places a 
premium upon individual competition and 
self-aggrandizement; we say that our chil- 
dren should be taught to love musie and 
literature and then place them in iearning 
situations which engender feelings of dis- 
taste and boredom; we say that our chil- 
dren should be led to an understanding of 
the present complex and bewildering indus- 
trial order and then place them under the 
tutelage of teachers who are scarcely aware 
that a radically new civilization is rapidly 
spreading throughout the world. 

Our fourth criterion is that a philosophy 
of education should be practicable in its 
provisions, It should be adapted to a par- 
ticular time and a particular place. There 
is no philosophy, unless it is couched in 
the most general terms imaginable, that 
could possess universal validity. An edu- 
cational philosophy for twentieth century 
America must take into account the exist- 
ing conditions of life and civilization. In 
my judgment this criterion is of unusual 
significance to-day because of the extra- 
ordinary social changes which are sweeping 
through American society. The old agra- 
rian order which produced our distinctive 
traits and institutions is crumbling before 
the advances of industrialism; the age of 
rural simplicity and neighborliness is giv- 
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ing way to an age of machines and imper- 
sonal social relationships. Those to whom 
this new order is repugnant, and there are 
many of them, would organize the forces 
of formal education and endeavor to stem 
the tide of industrial change. They would 
even use those forces to create a society 
with quite different foundations. How- 
ever praiseworthy such efforts may appear 
in the abstract, they are certain to be futile. 
Industrial civilization, at least in its broad 
outlines, is here to stay for a period, and 
the civilization to which it will give birth 
in the course of the years defies prediction. 
If our educational philosophy is to be effee- 
tive it must be in essential harmony with 
the great social trends which characterize 
the age. Whatever may be its ultimate 
goals it must articulate with the world as 
it is. 

Our fifth and last 
philosophy of education should be satisfy 
ing to its adherents. After full allowance 
has been made for those elements which are 
objective in quality and determined by the 
external situation, there will always remain 
something of a more intimate and personal 
nature. In its essence a philosophy is the 
reaction of a particular individual or group 
upon experience; it will therefore always 
carry a personal flavor; it will always be 
the expression of personality. Thus in its 
composition an educational philosophy is 
not unlike a work of art: it reveals the 
personality of its creator. Moreover, if it 
finds favor in the eyes of other persons, 
then it has met one of the most important 
tests which may be applied to any philoso- 
phy. And if it is not pleasing to others, 
if it does not appear true to them, if it 
strikes no responsive chord in them, then 
at least for the time and the place it is 
inadequate. Unless it fits experience as the 
glove fits the hand, it will be acceptable to 
no individual or group. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention 
again to the difficulty of setting up criteria 


criterion is that a 
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for evaluating a philosophy of education. 
No doubt the analysis which I have pre- 
sented contains certain elements with which 
many of you do not agree. Moreover, some 
of you perhaps would like to add criteria 
which I have disregarded or overlooked. 
Towards all such differences in point of 
view I would, of course, be thoroughly 
tolerant. There is one general position, 
however, upon which I would like to insist 
with peculiar emphasis. There are many 
philosophies of education, as there are many 
philosophies of life, which in my judgment 
are excellent and, in a sense, true. For a 
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given time and place the number is, of 
course, much reduced. But even for our 
industrial civilization I am convinced that 
a number of educational philosophies, all 
of them possessing considerable merit, are 
available. Just as the same theme may be 
variously treated by different artists, and 
perhaps with equally satisfactory results, 
so our society to-day may give rise to 
various educational philosophies at the 
hands of different philosophers. And the 
effective judgment on these philosophies 
will be passed not by you and me but by 
the American people. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF SCIENCE TO EDUCATION 
By Professor FRANK N. FREEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue other day as I was exploring the 
radio program my attention was attracted 
to a talk which described a new type of 
medical treatment. I struck in at the mid- 
die of the talk and found the speaker ex- 
pounding a theory of disease. Disease, he 
said, is due to poison in the blood stream. 
If this poison lodges in one organ we have 
one disease. If it lodges in another organ 
we are attacked by another disease. Thus, 
if the poison lodges in the thyroid gland we 
have goiter. If it lodges in the kidneys 
we have diabetes, and so on. Manifesta- 
tions of disease are various, but all these 
manifestations have a common cause. This 
common cause is the failure of the blood 
stream to eliminate the poisons which are 
thrown into it and which find lodgment in 
one or another of the organs of the body. 
The problem, then, is to invigorate and 
purify the blood stream. To the layman’s 
ear this had an interesting sound, but the 
principle seemed rather too simple to be 
entirely trustworthy. The key to the 
situation was soon revealed. The speaker 
went on to say that a new method had been 
discovered by which the blood stream is 


purified. It is applied by a simple elee- 
trical device. The name of this method is 
**Restoro.’’ The listeners-in were advised 
to write for full particulars as to how to 
secure treatments. 

The analogy to certain methods of pro- 


cedure in education is not very far fetched. - 


It is not uncommon for methods of instruc- 
tion or methods of management to be 
advocated as panaceas for the educational 
ills which afflict the school. I shall not 
attempt to give you a list of the educational 
nostrums which have been used in the past 
or are employed at the present time. Lllus- 
trations might be taken from the field of 
general methods or from the methods 
which are employed in teaching the indi- 
vidual subjects. 

There are two important similarities be- 
tween medical panaceas and educational 
panaceas. In the first place, both promise 
to produce improvement over a wide range 
of functions—if not, indeed, in all fune- 
tions—to a highly exaggerated degree. The 
improvement which is promised is too 
broad in extent and too great in amount. 
The second common characteristic, which 
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is the cause of the first, is that the pro- 
posed remedy is not the product of careful 
scientific investigation. Scientifie educa- 
tion, like scientific medicine, in contrast to 
unscientific education or medicine, is based 
upon a patient, detailed study of normal 
functioning and upon a carefui diagnosis 
of cases of abnormal functioning. Upon 
such study general rules are derived for 
the training or development of individuals 
in the condition of health and the treatment 
of the individual who is afflicted with some 
form of disorder. 

Without attempting to pursue the paral- 
lel further we may summarize briefly the 


been 


scientific 


have 
the 
methods which have been employed. 

The central aspect of all education is 


aspects of education which 


studied scientifically and 


All the paraphernalia of educa- 
for the promotion of 
Learning includes those general 


learning. 
tion exist chiefly 
learning. 
forms of improvement which take place in 
connection with a variety of school subjects. 
The study of these general forms of learn- 
ing contributes to a better control of one 
of these forms of the learning process 
wherever it may occur. Learning also in- 
cludes the special forms of learning which 
occur in connection with each one of the 
The chief contributions to 
our knowledge of learning have been made 


school subjects. 


in laboratories of experimental education. 
These studies have influenced the methods 
of instruction in reading, arithmetic, spell- 
ing and handwriting. 

A second important group of scientific 
studies deals with the nature, capacities 
and development of the child. We are now 
in the midst of a notable revival of inves- 
tigation in the problems of the mental and 
Follow- 
ing the recession of the child study move- 


physical development of children. 


ment, which was stimulated by the activity 
of G. Stanley Hall, there was a period 
during which theories of the development 
of children were based largely on tradition 
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institutes for the 
study of children, particularly those of the 


and dogmatism. Now 
preschool age, are springing up over night. 
The activities of these institutes, in addition 
to the studies made in ordinary depart- 
ments of education, may be expected to 
provide in a few years a body of scientific 
knowledge which was certainly unknown 
before the opening of the present period. 
As a part of the scientifie study of the 
child we may include the development of 
mental tests of various sorts, and the analy- 
sis and measurement of individual differ 
These 


tests are so well known and their usefulness 


ences which they make possible. 


has been so convincingly demonstrated 
that, in spite of the hasty generalizations 
which have been made concerning them, 
we do not need to argue their practical 
importance. The scientific study of th 
child also includes measures of physical 
fitness and health and the study of the 
conditions which promote it 

For generations educators have debated 
the question of what should be taught. 
The merits of this or that subject have been 
extolled by its adherents. With 
erease of subjects of instruction the re- 
sultant log-rolling method of adoption has 


the in- 


produced a eurriculum lacking in prin- 
ciples either of selection or of organization. 
In recent years the attempt has been made 
to bring order out of chaos by the objective 
method of seientifie study. The application 
of the method of job analysis contributes 
important facts concerning the social de- 
mand. Psychological studies of the effects 
upon the child of various forms of training 
give other essential facts to guide in the 
determination of the curriculum. 

The determination of the best procedure 
to follow in education requires that we 
shall be able to measure the results of the 
various procedures. To this end scientific 
workers have developed an elaborate tech- 
nique of educational testing and have 
devised an ever-increasing number of edu- 
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cational tests. The most hidebound stand- 
patter, however much he may criticize 
certain ways of using these tests, would 
hardly be willing to abandon them to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

Besides the methods by which we study 
the process of education itself the science 
of education has devised methods of inves- 
tigating those material and human instru- 
mentalities by means of which education is 
carried on. It is possible to gather useful 
facts concerning the personnel which is 
engaged in education, including members 
of boards of education, superintendents, 
principals, supervisors, research workers 
and teachers. Studies concerning the 
preparation, tenure, promotion, salaries 
and efficiency of teachers need only be 
mentioned by way of illustration. Studies 
of the means which are available to carry 
on education include the investigation of 
financial resources and of their expendi- 
ture and studies of school buildings and 
equipment. Studies of the school popula- 
tion and correlated building surveys pro- 
vide estimates of present and future re- 
quirements of education. 

This rather tedious and commonplace 
review of the enormous contributions which 
science has made to education is made 
because there are some who still think that 
educational problems are to be solved by 
giving thought rather than by scientific 
experiment and the patient gathering of 
facts. Our attention is sometimes directed 
to the facet that some activities which pass 
for scientific investigation are compara- 
tively futile and add little or nothing to 
our useful knowledge about education. To 
this I agree, and I shall have oceasion to 
elaborate the point at the end of my paper. 
It is true that some carry on their inves- 
tigations without thought, or at least with 
a minimum of cerebral activity. They 
make large collections of statistically elabo- 
rated facts and then do not know what to 
do with them. But this does not justify 
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us in thinking without facts. Nor does it 
justify us in the somewhat similar proce- 
dure of making up our minds as to what 
is true and then looking for facts to sup- 
port our beliefs. Those who would substi- 
tute the philosophical for the scientific 
method too often follow the one or the 
other of these two forms of procedure. 

I think it safe to say that we are never 
justified in trying to settle a question by 
mere thought when it is possible to solve 
it by means of scientific investigation. 
Because science yields conclusions which 
appear to contradict our social or human 
needs the philosopher is sometimes inclined 
to reject the scientific method and substi- 
tute therefor the method of speculation. 
Since this is a rather harsh statement I 
feel under obligation to substantiate it by 
quotation. Professor Bode, in his ‘‘Mod- 
ern Educational Theories’’ (p. 191), after 
reviewing the psychological theories con- 
cerning intelligence, says: ‘‘But it seems 
reasonably clear that a democratic system 
of education has nothing to look for from 
a psychology that explains intelligence by 
explaining it away.”’ 

Very well. This explanation of intelli- 
gence is either true or it is not true. If its 
truth would entail unfortunate conse- 
quences it is legitimate to conduct investi- 
gation to determine whether the alleged 
facts and the interpretations which have 
been made of them by psychologists are 
correct. If the facts and influences are 
established by such further investigation 
all we can do is to accept them and make 
the best of them. Professor Bode has a 
different prescription. ‘‘The foregoing 
diseussion,’’ he says in the same place, 
‘*indicates that this is another place where 
the roads lead out beyond science into the 
realm of philosophic theory’’ (p. 191). 
Quite the contrary. Bad science, suppos- 
ing that it is bad, can not be cured by 
philosophy, any more than bad medical 
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practice can be cured by magic. As a 
matter of fact, psychologists are now en- 
gaged in correcting certain misinterpreta- 
tions of the results of intelligence tests by 
using more science instead of resorting to 
philosophy in an attempt to correct the 
mistakes of science. 

The same is true of a number of other 
problems which are appropriated by phi- 
losophy because the findings of science seem 
to be at variance with human welfare or 


desires. A second illustration may be 
found in the facts and interpretations on 
the problem of transfer of training 


This is a 


Tr 
generalization of experience. 
purely scientific question, to be settled on 
scientific grounds. 

It can lead only to confusion to treat the 
processes of constructing hypotheses and 
making interpretations as though they were 
not essential parts of the scientific method. 
The genuine scientist must form hypotheses 
and derive theories as well as go through 
the external procedure of making experi- 
gathering It is rather 
dangerous, furthermore, for a 
devote himself exclusively to the interpre- 


ments and facts. 


person to 


tation of the data which other persons 


gather. In so doing one fails to get the 
feel of the direct contact with the facts 


which is a desirable condition of their ade- 
quate interpretation. 

It is true that the entire range of educa- 
tional problems has not yet been investi- 
gated scientifically. It is true also that we 
must reach practical decisions on many is- 
sues before science has given us the basis 
for decision. Such decisions must be based 
upon the best 
and the best conclusions which we may de- 


observations we can make 


rive by reflection on these observations. 
But these decisions must be regarded as 
The leans too 
heavily on the method is 
satisfied with these provisional decisions 
and fails to push on to the scientific con- 
quest of the unknown territory. 


provisional. person who 


philosophical 
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I have thus far attempted to make two 
points. First, I have tried to show that 
scientific methods have very important con- 
tributions to make to a wide range of edu- 
Second, I have tried to 
show that the philosophical method is at 
best a provisional method and that it is 
often substituted for the scientifie method 
in eases where the scientific method is avail- 
able and is the more appropriate. If this 
were a debate I might rest satisfied with 
these two points. My desire is to make it, 
not a debate, but a candid analysis of the 


cational problems. 


situation. Such an analysis requires the 
confession, I believe, that the actual con 
duct of the scientifie study of education 
has fallen short of what we might expect, 
and that it suffers from defects which lay 
it open to the shafts of its critics. 

Our educational science is characterized 
by three important shortcomings or limita- 
tions which it must overcome if it is to ex- 
ert its maximum influence and perform its 
greatest possible service. These defects are 
additional to one which has been discussed 
by others and which I shall therefore not 
enlarge upon. This defect is the failure 
to conform to the formal canons of scien- 
tifie method, as, for example, the failure to 
use a control group when it is required in 
an experimental set-up, or the comparison 
between two averages without taking ac- 
count of their probable errors. 
sions are, of course, serious, but they may 
be avoided by following more or less famil- 


Such omis- 


iar and routine rules. 

The first of the three deficiencies I wish 
to dwell particularly upon is triviality. 
One sign of the triviality of a large propor- 
tion of the scientific studies in education is 
the brevity of the reports which are printed 
in our journals and which are cited in our 
annual bibliography. This is not due, I 
fear, to the extreme condensation by which 
an Einstein ean express the scientifie labor 
of ten years in a few pages. In spite of the 
shortness of our reports they sometimes 
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suffer from the apparently opposite but 
really compatible vice of prolixity. The 
shortness is rather due to our preoecupa- 
tion with minute problems of little prac- 
tical or theoretical significance. We seem 
to be bent on accumulating as many titles 
after our names as possible so that the re- 
search fans may count them up when the 
annual bibliography is published. 

This minuteness of the studies in eduea- 
tion is not entirely responsible for their 
triviality. If the individual studies fitted 
into a well-organized plan their accumula- 
tion would be worth while. Too often they 
do not. They seem rather to be hit or miss. 
Again, genuine scientific studies advance 
our thinking toward generalizations, to- 
ward hypotheses, principles or laws. Many 
of our studies are of purely local signifi- 
cance. Purely local studies may exem- 
plify the use of scientific methods, but they 
do not contribute to the building up of 
scientifie principles. A survey is different 
in its aim and outcome from a genuinely 
scientific investigation. Some surveys may 
incidentally yield data of general scientific 
value but this is the exception. 

A second limitation of a large share of 
our scientific endeavor is that it has led to 
negative conclusions. I speak of this as a 
limitation rather than as a defect, because 
negative conclusions may be necessary and 
desirable. But if our science is made up 
chiefly of negative conclusions we are left 
with no real guide to action. A negative 
conclusion, if proven, is useful in enabling 
us to avoid traveling along paths which do 
not lead us toward our goal; but we need 
guide-posts to tell us which paths to take 
as well as which to avoid. 

Consider the theories which scientific 
workers believe that they have disproved 
during the present scientifie movement. 
This is probably far from a complete list. 
It includes those which occur to me without 
a thorough examination of the literature. 
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First comes recapitulation or the culture 
epochs theory. I confess to having thrown 
stones at this theory myself. Next come the 
instincts. We can not find expressions of 
any instinets except for fear, anger and 
love within the first few days of infancy, 
therefore they do not exist. A third hoary 
theory to enter oblivion is transfer of 
training or formal discipline. This is fol- 
lowed by the doctrine of mental types. 
There are no types, only differences occur- 
ring in an indefinite number of combina- 
tions. Again, mental fatigue is non- 
existent, or at least so slight as to be neg- 
ligible. Along with these notions we must 
give up the rather wide-spread belief that 
some sort of gain may take place during the 
intervals between practice periods and that 
there are factors which produce regular 
variations within a practice period other 
than the general factors of practice or 
fatigue. 

I am not arguing the truth or falsity of 
these particular negative conclusions, but 
I should like to point out a distinction in 
regard to negative conclusions which we 
would do well to keep in mind. This is the 
distinction between the proof that a given 
factor does not exist and the failure to 
prove that it does exist. The two are not 
by any means the same. The failure to 
prove that a hypothetical factor exists may 
be due either to its actual non-existence or 
to the imperfection of our means of mea- 
surement. We should do well in the case 
of negative conclusions to consider whether, 
instead of the verdict ‘‘disproved’’ we 
would not do well to substitute the Scotch 
verdict ‘‘not proven.’’ 

In any ease, a science of negatives is a 
comparatively barren science. If it is true 
that current hypotheses are false, a pro- 
ductive science should substitute other 
hypotheses for those which it destroys. A 
live, growing science is characterized by 
the creation of fruitful hypotheses. Dar- 
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win’s and Pasteur’s contributions to 
science did not consist primarily in the 


destruction of false notions. They con- 


sisted in the discovery of new and far- 


reaching generalizations. 


This brings us to the third contrast. 
Our edueational science thus far has 
busied itself very largely with appraisal 
and has concerned itself very little with 


Many studies have been made 
to compare the 
methods of instruction, for example, but 
furnished the 


foundation on which the discovery of new 


discovery. 
effectiveness of current 


comparatively few have 


methods of instruction may be _ based. 
Scientists of education have very largely 
left others to create hypotheses while they 
have devoted themselves to the safer and 
more comfortable business of comparing 
the hypotheses which others set up. We 
have complained at the extravagances of 
creative education but have not forestalled 
them by principles 
within the science of education. 

This emphasis on appraisal rather than 
on discovery is partly the consequence and 
partly the cause of our preoccupation with 
a particular type of technique of investiga- 
Appraisal commonly requires the 
organization of group experiments with 


developing creative 


tion. 


large groups of individuals. It 
quire a definite type of organization, such 


may re- 


as is represented in parallel classes, the 
arrangement of groups in rotation, the iso- 
lation of a single variable, ete. It com- 
monly involves large use of statistics in the 
tabulation and analysis of results. Discov- 
ery, on the other hand, is not usually 
accomplished by such a definitely organized 
plan. It is more often the outgrowth of 
the type of experiment which is carried on 
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in the laboratory. It may seem to involve 
a larger share of trial and error, but the 
trial and error is accompanied by a con- 
attempt to the 
which is being studied. 


stant analyze situation 

The two methods are well illustrated in 
the Pasteur. We 
familiar with his experiment in which he 


scientific work of are 
demonstrated his hypothesis of the relation 


of germs to disease and of the efficacy of 


inoculation as a means of immunizing 
against disease. You recall how Pasteur 


chose two groups of cattle, inoculated one 
group to immunize it against anthrax, and 
both the 
This is a beautiful illustration of 


then exposed groups to dis- 
ease 
an appraisal experiment which was so or 
variable. 
the 


was 


single 
forget that 
by Pasteur 
the 
rather 


ganized as to isolate a 
But 
contribution 
the eorrectness of 
his theory. It the 
ery of the germs and of their connection 
that Pasteur’s 
great contribution to science and to human 


we commonly real 


made not 
demonstration of 
was diseov- 


with disease constituted 
welfare. 

To conclude, 
made notable contributions to all the fields 


It is the method upon which 


the scientific method has 
of education. 
we are to rely to extend still further the 
bounds of our knowledge of the processes 
of education and by which education may 
advance. But for its maximum influence 
our science must seek out and concern itself 
with major problems, it must emphasize 
positive conclusions and it must go beyond 
the appraisal of existing theories and prac- 
tices by making fundamental analysis of 
the learner and discovering thereby new 
facts about him and new methods of deal- 
ing with him. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PARIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Worp has come from Paris that the Alumni 
Association of the Library School will care for 
the school property and correspondence until 


the autumn when it is hoped that an American 
university will see its way clear to continuing 
the school. The following memorandum of 


agreement was signed on June 12: 
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The American Library Association has concluded 
the five years’ operation of the Ecole de Biblio- 
thécaires which it undertook when the school was 
started. Three universities are interested in carry- 
ing on the work but negotiations are not yet com- 
pleted. 

During the summer, while the school is closed, 
the property and the correspondence are in the 
hands of the officers of the Association des Anciens 
Eléves de 1’Ecole de Bibliothécaires, at the present 
address. 

Signed: M. P. Parsons, resident director, Ecole 

de Bibliothécaires. 

M-M. Famin, présidente de 1’Associa- 
tion des Anciens Eléves de 1’E£eole 
Bibliothécaires. 

Yvonne Oddon, vice-présidente. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary, American Li- 
brary Association. 


The Alumni Association is putting forth 
every effort to raise money for the school in 
Europe. A paragraph from the monthly re- 
port of Mary P. Parsons, resident director of 
the school, tells of the work which this year’s 
graduates are to do: 

“Mademoiselle Barret is to do half-time work 
as assistant in the library of the Ethnographical 
Museum of the Trocadero, of which Mademoi- 
selle Oddon is librarian; and half-time as bibli- 
ographical assistant to Commt. F. Jaguaribe de 
Mattos, of Rua das Laranjeiras, 232, Rio de 
Janeiro, chef de la section de cartographie des 
Services du Général Rondon. The others are 
Dr. de Bisztray, University Library, Budapest ; 
Miss Buel, Library of the Louvre Museum, until 
her return to the Cleveland Publie Library; 
Mademoiselle Christensen, Norges Tekniske 
Héiskoles Bibliotek; Mademoiselle Diesenhaus, 
proposed for a position, the negotiations not 
completed; Monsieur Eliaseos, Athens College 
Library, Athens, Greece; Mademoiselle Es- 
sayan, Bibliothéque de Belleville, rue Fessart, 
Paris, until she goes to Armenia as an organizer 
of libraries; Dr. Gerstenfeld Hoséh, Library of 
Congress; Monsieur Madsen hopes to do book 
selling in Canada; Mademoiselle Reiss, Libra- 
rian of the private library of Monsieur Leopold 
Dor (books on Marionnettes and on Law); 
Monsieur Sami, Robert College Library, Con- 
stantinople; Mademoiselle Serebrenik, Univer- 
sity Library, Jerusalem; Mademoiselle Steffens, 
returning to Norway; Mademoiselle Stein, Bib- 
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liothéque de Belleville, rue Fessart; Miss van 
Doorn, Montclair, New Jersey, Publie Library; 
Mademoiselle Ejilensky, University ibrary, 
Mad lle Eilensky, University Library 
Jerusalem; Mademoiselle Zeiner-Henriksen, re- 
turning to Norway.” 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
CONFERENCE 

Tue seventh annual interim meeting of the 
Anglo-American Historical Conference was 
held at the Institute of Historical Research, 
London, on July 5, Professor A. F. Pollard 
presiding. 

The London Times reports that Mr. C. G. 
Parsloe, the secretary, said that he had cireu- 
lated copies of a memorandum urging the need 
for improvement in the organization and coor- 
dination of historical studies among the En- 
glish-speaking peoples and suggesting a de- 
tailed survey of all existing agencies concerned 
in historical investigation and in the dissemina- 
tion of its results. This survey should cover the 
work of government departments, royal com- 
missions, universities, societies, institutions and 
journals of every kind, and could probably be 
carried out best by means of a number of spe- 
cialized groups. A subcommittee might be 
charged with the preparation of a plan for the 
proposed survey. 

Professor J. L. Morison, Durham University, 
moved a resolution: “That the committee be in- 
structed to consider the feasibility of a survey 
of agencies at present publishing historical ma- 
terial, with a view to avoiding reduplication and 
waste of effort.” He said that in place of a 
scheme of subcommittees, framed according to 
subjects, he preferred a plan of decentraliza- 
tion. If any advance were to be made in En- 
gland in collecting and preserving important 
national records, it must take as most important 
the provincial units. His idea was to have the 
societies, libraries, authorized depositories and 
colleges brought into the unit, all voluntarily 
cooperating in the development of the material 
and apparatus of English historical research in 
the district. 

Mr. R. G. Adams, librarian to the Clements 
Library, Michigan, referred to the article in the 
Times of June 29 on the transfer of important 
manuscripts across the Atlantic. He said that 
one result of the transfer had been to make 
many of those manuscripts accessible to the 
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publie for the first time. He would very much 
like to see some bureau of information estab- 
lished that would index publications of histori- 
cal interest, especially important material that 
was flashed into the market and out again. He 
thought any Anglo-American bureau ought to 
be established in 
run much more economically there than in New 
York or Chicago. 

Mr. Charles Johnson, of the Publie Records 
Office; Dr. Charles Singer, of University Col- 


London, because it could be 


lege, London, and Sir Richard Lodge also spoke, 


and the resolution was carried. 
DISEASES AFFECTING CHILDREN 


Tue U. S. 


a statement reporting data from a number of 


Publie Health Service has issued 


sources on the percentage of children of specific 
ages who gave a history of a past attack of cer- 
tain of the common communicable diseases of 
children. The diseases included were measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox, scarlet 
Although there is con- 


siderable variation in the age incidence of these 


whooping-cough, 


fever and diphtheria. 


diseases in different localities, the figures did not 
seem sufficiently accurate to make it worth while 
to study anything but the average for all ecom- 
munities combined. 

In data of this kind there are fairly large 
errors, not only those due to sampling but errors 
of observation such as those due to forgotten at- 
tacks, which would presumably become increas- 
ingly important as age increases. Nevertheless, 
it appears that they give a fairly accurate and 
complete record of the proportion of the popu- 


This 


study chiefly concerns urban communities of 


lation that is attacked by these diseases. 


moderate size, but includes some distinetly 
rural areas, 
By the time adult ages have been reached 


nearly 90 per cent. of persons have been at- 
tacked by measles, from 75 to 80 per cent. by 
whooping-cough, from 70 to 75 per cent. by 
mumps, from 50 to 60 per cent. by chicken-pox 
and from 10 to 15 per cent. by searlet fever. 
From 10 to 15 per cent. have suffered clinical 
attacks of diphtheria, but as many as 60 per 
cent. give a negative Schick reaction, indicating 
an immunity to diphtheria. 

From these percentages, which may be con- 
sidered as representing an accumulation of cases 
in a hypothetical population observed from 
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birth to adult ages, may be secured an approxi 
of the of these 
ages. maximum 


incidence diseases at 


The 


from about three years for diphtheria to about 


mation 


specific incidence varies 


eight years for mumps. After the maximum 
reached, the rates in every case decline rapidly 
as age increases. 

From the same data it was possible to secur: 
an approximation of the incidence of these dis 
eases among children of specific ages who hav 
not previously suffered a recognized and remem 
bered attack and, therefore, in the absence of 
immunity from some other source, may be co: 
The 


incidence of measles, whooping-cough, chicke1 


sidered relatively susceptible. maximu! 
pox and searlet fever among children who hav: 
not previously been attacked and the maximu: 
incidence of diphtheria among children of 
positive Schick test occurs at about six years o 
age. It appears that, on the average, childrer 
who have not suffered attacks of these disease 
prior to school entrance are more likely to be at 
tacked during their first school year than at an) 
other time. 
After the 
among children who have not previously been 


maximum, the ineidence rates 
attacked decline considerably as age increases, 
although the relative decline is not as rapid as 
in the instance of the rate among all children. 
Apparently this decline could be due either to 
the development of immunity or to a change i: 
contact or both. 

Some children counted as relatively suseepti 
ble because they report no prior attack may be 
(a) It may be that 
some children develop a specific immunity with 


immune to these diseases: 


out having an attack of the disease as in the 
ease of Schick negative children who have not 
suffered an attack of diphtheria; (b) as age in 
creases, children may develop a more or less 
general immunity to infections of this type, 
which partially protects them from attack; (c) 
immunity may have been acquired by mild un 
recognized or forgotten attacks; (d) some chil- 
dren may have from birth a natural immunity 
to some of these diseases. The frequency and 
intimacy of contact with cases of these diseases 
may decrease to some extent as age increases. 
Death rates were computed for children of 
specifie ages in the registration area of the 
United States for the period 1917-1923. With 
the exception of diphtheria the maximum death 
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rate in every instance comes at an earlier age 
than the maximum ease rate. 

By relating the death rates and the case rates 
an approximation of the case fatality of these 
diseases is secured. In every instance the maxi- 
mum fatality occurs under one year of age. 
The fatality of measles, whooping-cough and 
mumps decline to an almost negligible percent- 
age by five years of age, but the decline for 
searlet fever and particularly diphtheria is by 
no means as great as in the case of the other 
three diseases. 


THE CHILDREN’S FAIR IN NEW YORK 
CITY 

Tue American Institute will hold a Children’s 
Fair at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory from October 11 to 17, 1929. The Board 
of Edueation of the city has added its endorse- 
ment to the enterprise on whose preparation 
The American Institute, School Nature League 
and the American Museum of Natural History 
are cooperating. 

The many thousands of pupils who thronged 
to the museum last fall for the initial Children’s 
Fair evineed genuine interest in the displays 
and there can be no doubt of the enthusiasm of 
the exhibitors, especially of those who won 
prizes. This year more awards are being given, 
and the eleven members of the plan committee 
have attempted to profit by the example of the 
first fair in making the succeeding one an im- 
provement in every way. That the first was 
coneeded worth while is shown by the fact that 
twice the amount of time is being allowed for 
this year’s event. 

The object of the fair is to focus attention on 
the sciences and to foster a scientific interest in 
agriculture, gardening, nature study and con- 
servation. Individual exhibits may be entered 
by any resident of New York City’s boroughs 
who is eighteen years of age or under. Group 
exhibits may be displayed by schools, parks and 
organizations dealing with boys and girls within 
this age limit. 

The classes on which individual exhibitors 
will be judged include home-made animal cages 
and terrariums, biological principles, astron- 
omy, geology, mounted and living insects, in- 
ventiveness and chemistry in the home and 
models illustrating physical principles. Group 
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exhibitors will compete in displaying gardens, 
conservation of forests, wild flowers, bird and 
animal life, parks, roadsides, industry and 
health; biological principles, plants, artificial 
selection for improvement in plants, economic 
crops and plant and animal life for classroom 
use. 

Over $3,000 will be awarded by the institute 
in prizes, including thirty-nine awards of $10 
each to individuals, thirty-nine second prizes of 
$5 and the same number of $3 awards for third 
place. Thirty-three first prizes of $40 each will 
be distributed among the groups to whom $20 
second and $10 third prizes are also being of 
fered. In keeping with the general tone of the 
fair it is specified that the prize money shall be 
used for gardening, nature study, science equip 
ment or books. In the botanical displays the 
conservation policy is followed through by al- 
lowing no pressed specimens except weeds. 
That responsibility must rest with the exhibitors 
is shown by the requirement that they must care 
for their living insect and animal entries 
throughout the fair. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 
WORKERS AT BARNARD COLLEGE 
Tue third session of the Barnard Summer 

School for Women Workers in Industry is now 

in session. The faculty, the sixty-odd students 

and young women who attended previous ses- 
sions were present at the opening ceremonies. 

The women, ranging in age from twenty-one 
to thirty-five years, were drawn from several 
major industries to take advantage of a seven- 
weeks course, with concentrated instruction in 
literature, economies, labor history and science. 
They have given up their jobs and thus made a 
substantial financial sacrifice. Some of them 
are not even certain that they will get their old 
jobs back when the course is over on August 10. 
All are studying on scholarships, worth about 
$175 each, provided by friends of the women’s 
education movement. The scholarships cover 
tuition, books and two meals a day. 

The students will spend twelve hours a day in 
the school attending classes, doing their reading, 
writing on assigned and unassigned topics and 
engaging in games and sports. 
play are said to have offered an acute problem 
of balance to the school authorities, as such 


Sports and 
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women students are known to grudge every tree 


moment which is not spent in concentrated 


Similar schools for workers are being 
at Bryn Mawr 
Unive rsity ol Wisconsin, 


Miss Ernestine L. 


} 
ided at the 


studies 


conducted College and at the 


Friedman, supervisor of 


the school, pre opening exercises, 


She deseribed the difficulties overcome by some 
of the women in deciding to accept the scholar- 


necessity tor home 


hip She mentioned the 


readjustments and the saving in advance of 


money to be spent for week-end meals and 
breakfasts every day. 

Miss Emily Hutchinson greeted the students 
in behalf ol the college. Miss Rose Schneider- 
man, president of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League, outlined the history of the sum- 
mer-school movement and made a plea for unity 
among trade union members in their “struggle 
She 


fact-finding. 


for better working conditions.” stressed 


the opportunity for study and 
Evening courses on various labor topics are 
being given during the session for the benefit of 


women who are working. 


A UNIVERSITY FOR KANSAS CITY 


A civic, non-sectarian institution of higher 
learning, linking several existing and projected 
local ealled for in a charter 
which has been granted to a hundred citizen in- 


“The Kansas 


institutions, is 
corporators of University of 
City.’ 

According to a report in The Christian Sci- 


’ 


ence Monitor, the projected university is the 
outgrowth of investigation sponsored by this 
group of a hundred, which includes many of the 
most representative citizens of the community. 

The general plans are said to have the ap- 
proval and support of the General Education 
Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching and a list of about thirty nationally 
recognized educational leaders. 

The charter contemplates a site near the cen- 
ter of Kansas City, where about eighty acres 
now is available, and where the addition of 
about seventy acres is seen as an ultimate pos- 
sibility. 

The university would be on grounds of the 
William R. Nelson estate, adjoining the William 
R. Nelson Gallery of Art, shortly to be built; 
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Oo he 
Institute, 


also 


the Atkins Fine Arts, 
erected soon; the Kansas City Art 


Museum of 


now housed in a commodious building of its 
own, and the Barstow School for Girls, a pri 
vate institution. 

Affihation 


already functioning, ineluding Rockhurt (Jw 


with these and other institutior 
ior) College, is a part of the plan. 

No buildings will be started until a minimun 
of $5,000,000 is in hand. Of that sum $2,000, 
000 Ther 


will be no campaign for funds, the enterpris: 


must be set aside for endowment. 
itself being depended upon to attract substan 
tial contributions from local citizens and other 

Negotiations also are well advanced to merg 
the proposed University of Kansas City wit! 
the Lineoln and Lee University, which opened 
in Kansas City four years ago. The Linecol: 
and Lee site, consisting of 230 aeres, is just out 
side the limits of the city. 

No buildings have been erected there, al 
though downtown units are in operation, and 
the university has assets of approximately $1, 
250,000. 

The University of Kansas City charter states 
that “the university shall be non-sectarian in 
control and in fact, but that it shall be the duty 
of the board of trustees to encourage the devel 
opment of proper means and instrumentalities 
designed to exercise wholesome moral and re- 


ligious influence upon the student body.” 


THE STUDY OF LAW AT THE JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

THE Institute for the Study of Law which was 
established in June, 1928, plans a far-reaching 
program of research. 

The Institute has issued a statement which 
says that “It is evident that the approach to the 
great and almost uncharted area of legal re 
search must be made with care and foresight. 
The members of the faculty are fully conscious 
of this. 
ited the seope of their initial program to pro- 


Accordingly, they have expressly lim- 


posals which have the three essential requisites 
of promising intrinsically valuable results, of 
being capable of accomplishment at the present 
time, and of being of such character as will 
facilitate the future expansion which is desir 
able and necessary.” 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, president of the uni- 
versity, is reported to have said that “the pur- 
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pose of the institute is the study of law in its 
“The backwardness of so- 


whole social setting. 
ciety has conspired,” according to a faculty 
statement, “to create a unique opportunity, not 
only to engage in constructive social engineer- 
ing at a time when science and invention have 
ushered in a complex civilization essentially 
different from the one in which our legal system 
developed, but also to engage in fundamental 
research in social organization, the common sub- 
ject-matter of all the social sciences.” 

In addition to a scientific analysis of the basie 
functions of law and of its deficiencies, the im 
mediate program includes the training of high- 
grade personnel to form a “community of 
scholars”’ and adoption of strictly objective 
scientifie method and technique. 

Studies will be made of the changes in the 
law of Blackstone made by the transformation 
of society from a condition depending mainly 
on agriculture to the present highly organized 
state, with its problems of transportation and 
rapid communication and those resulting from 
scientifie discoveries. 

“Any final judgment concerning the most 
promising areas of study from the point of view 
of the human effects of law,” the faculty be- 
lieves, “may well await further investigation, 
but even at the present time confidence may be 
placed in the current, widespread, persistent and 
informed opinion that research is needed in such 
matters as the cost and delay of litigation, the 
defects in legislative policies and practices, the 
defective recruiting and discipline of the bar 
and the cultural lag of social institutions, in- 
cluding law.” 

A permanent building in which the research 
activities of the institute will be carried on is to 
be erected at Homewood this year. 

Members of the faculty of the institute are: 
Dr. Walter Wheeler Cook, formerly professor 
of law at Yale University; Dr. Leon Carroll 
Marshall, formerly director of economics and 
business at the University of Chicago; Dr. Her- 
man Oliphant, formerly professor of law at 
Columbia University, and Dr. Hessel Edward 
Yntema, formerly professor of comparative 
jurisprudence at Columbia University. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tue election of two professors, and two asso- 


ciate professors, and the appointment of six as- 
sistant professors and one clinical professor is 
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announced at Harvard University. All exeept 
one of the elections or appointments were pro 
motions within the Harvard faculty. 

Baron Alexander von Staél-Holstein, this 
year visiting lecturer from the National Uni 
versity of Peking to Harvard, has been elected 


He has 


been for years the only foreigner on the board 


professor of Central Asian philology. 


which supervises the care of the Imperial Palace 
in Peking. His collection of photographs ot 
800 bronze statuettes which he discovered in one 
of the shrines of the Imperial Palace was given 
to the Fogg Museum last autumn. He is an 
authority on Sanskrit and Tibetan, as well as a 
writer and lecturer on Buddhism. 

John H. Williams, at present associate pro- 
fessor of economics, will become professor of 
economics from September 1. Professor Wil 
liams was graduated from Brown University in 
1912, and received his A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Harvard. He held a traveling fellowship from 
Harvard to Argentina in 1917-15. His Ph.D. 
thesis on “Argentine International Trade under 
Inconvertible Paper Money” received the David 
A. Wells prize and was published by the Har 
vard University Press in 1920. He became an 
assistant professor of economics at Harvard in 
1921. During 1925-26 he was Westinghouse 
exchange professor in Italy. From 1919 to 
1923 he compiled the “Annual Studies of the 
Balance of Payments of the United States,” 
which have since been taken over by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

John Clarke Slater, since 1924 instructor and 
assistant professor in the physics department at 
Harvard, has been elected an associate pro 
fessor of physics. He received his A.M. from 
Harvard in 1922, and his appointment as in- 
structor in 1924 was followed in 1926 by ap 
pointment as assistant professor. 

Bancroft Beatley, since 1923 assistant pro- 
fessor of education, has been elected associate 
professor of education. He received his A.B. 
from Harvard in 1915, and was appointed in 
structor in the Graduate School of Education in 
1920. 

Gordon Willard Allport, 19, A.M. ’'21, Ph.D. 
29, Sheldon fellow from 1922 until 1924 at 
Berlin, Marburg and Cambridge, England, has 
been appointed assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy from September, 1930. Professor Allport 
is at present assistant professor of psychology 
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at Dartmouth, where he has held this position 
since 1926. He 1924 to 1926, in- 


structor in social ethics and tutor in the divi- 


was, trom 
sion of philosophy at Harvard. 
Kuang-Ti Mei, 


Northwestern University in 1915, was appointed 


who received his S.B. from 


assistant professor in Chinese at Harvard, be- 
ginning in September. He has been instructor 


in Chinese since 1924. 
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Fred Colfax Smith, at present instructor in 
education, has been appointed registrar of the 
graduate school of education, lecturer on voea 
tional education and member of the faculty of 
the graduate school of education. He received 
his degree of M.Ed. from Harvard in 1925 
Walter Hamor Piston, Jr., has been appointed 
an instructor in music. He received his A.B 
from Harvard in 1924. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue College of the Pacific has conferred the 
laws on Dr. Robert Eckles 


Swain, acting president of Stanford University. 


a rree ot doctor of 


THE University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tennessee, recently conferred the degree of do 
tor of civil law on Dr. Alexander Guerry, newly 
elected president of the University of Chatta- 
nooga. 

Tne degree of doctor of science was conferred 
at the commencement of Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity on Dr. George D. Smith, of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Normal School, and the doc- 
torate of laws on Dr. Robert H. Ruff, president 
of Morris Harvey College. 


Ow the oceasion of the celebration at com- 
mencement of his twentieth anniversary as pres- 
ident of Mount Union College, Allianee, Ohio, 
Dr. William Henry MeMaster was presented by 
the faculty with life membership in the Na- 


tional Education Association. 


THe honorary degree of M.A. was recently 
conferred by the University of Sheffield on Mr. 
C. W. Cowen, president of the British National 
Union of Teachers. 

Dr. Cart Stumpr, professor of philosophy at 
Berlin, has been awarded the Prussian order 
for merit in science and art. Professor Stumpf, 
known for his work on hearing and music, is the 
only psychologist who is a foreign member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 


THE Bay City (Mich.) Daily Times, as quoted 
in eastern newspapers, says that Dr. Alexander 
G. Ruthven, dean of administration and pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of Michigan, 
will be named president of the institution at the 
meeting of the regents on August 2. The news- 


paper quotes Mr. William L. Clements, one of 
the regents and a member of the committee of 
three named to select the new president, as say 
ing that the board will vote 6 to 2 in favor of 
Dean Ruthven as the suecessor to Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little. 
Clements says that the committee had given 
selection of Dh 


The statement attributed to Recent 
serious consideration to the 
Walter A. Jessup, president of the State Uni 
versity of Iowa. 

Dr. Herman G. JAMeEs, dean of the college of 
arts and sciences of the University of Nebraska, 
has been elected president of the University of 
South Dakota at Vermillion, to succeed the late 
Robert L. Slagle. 


THE Reverend N. J. G. Wickey, Ph.D., has 
resigned from the presidency of Carthage Col 
lege, Illinois, to accept the position of executive 
secretary of the Board of 
United Lutheran Church in 
Wickey will have his office in Washington, D. C. 


Edueation of the 
America. Dr. 


Proressor J. C. Brown has resigned as presi 
dent of the DeKalb State Teachers College, 
Illinois. 

Proressor Mirra BIGELOW WILSON, head of 
religious and social work and professor of Bib- 
lical literature at Smith College, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Northfield Seminary. 


Dr. Frank C. Tovron, director of educa- 
tional research and service and professor of 
education at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed vice-president of the 
university. 

Mrs. Marton Coats Graves, president of the 
Sarah Lawrence College for Women, resigned 
at the close of the college year. For the pres- 
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ent the committee of administration, in coopera- 
tion with a faculty committee, will carry on the 
executive work. 

Dr. C. W. M. Poynter, who has been asso- 
ciated with the University of Nebraska since 
1905, has been elected acting dean of the college 
of medicine, to succeed Dr. J. Jay Keegan. 


Miss Avan Livingston, Nevada, Iowa, has 
been appointed to the deanship of women at 
Carthage College, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dean Mathilde Peper. 


Dr. Jonn C. Meapows, who holds both the 
hacealaureate and the doctorate from the Pea- 
body College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and who has been associate in education 
in Northwestern University for the past three 
years, has been appointed head of the depart- 
ment of education at Shorter College, Rome, 
Georgia. Dr. Meadows is now instructor in the 
summer school of Northwestern University. He 
will assume his position at Shorter College at 
the opening of the academic year. Dr. R. C. 
Daily, instructor in Indiana University, has ac- 
cepted the new chair of American history and 
rovernment. 

Proressor HERBERT KLINGBELL has resigned 
trom the chair of education in Carthage College 
in order to continue his work for a Ph.D. in 
the University of Chicago. 


Dr. F. W. Loomis, of the department of 
physies of New York University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of physics in 
the University of Illinois. 


I. 0. Wrxsiow, who recently retired as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been made superintendent 
emeritus with a salary of $5,000. 


Ir is reported in the daily press that John J. 
Maddox, superintendent of schools at St. Louis, 
has been dismissed by the board of education by 
a vote of eleven to one, and that Henry J. Ger- 
ling, assistant superintendent, has been made 
acting superintendent. 


Byron W. Harttey, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has accepted the superintendeney at San An- 
tonio, Texas. Leslie R. Gregory has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Hartley at Louisville. 


By the unanimous vote of the nine school di- 
rectors, James Killius, acting superintendent of 
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schools and for the last three years principal of 
the high school, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Johnstown, Pennsylvania, at a sal- 
ary of $6,500 to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Dr. S. J. Slawson. Superintendent Killius’s 
term will expire in July, 1930, at which time a 
superintendent will be elected for a four-year 
term. Dale D. MeMaster, of the Cochrane Jun- 
ior High School, succeeds Superintendent Kil- 
lius as principal of the high school, who is in 
turn succeeded by L. G. Shaffer. 


THe Julius Rosenwald Fund has awarded a 
one-year fellowship to James Weldon Johnston, 
negro poet, essayist and novelist. The National 
Association for Advancement of Colored People 
of which Johnston is executive secretary has 
granted him a leave of absence. He will spend 
part of the year abroad. 


Proressor WALTER R. SHarp, of the political 
science department of the University of Wiseon- 
sin, has requested a leave of absence for the 
academic year of 1929-1930, to serve as secre- 
tary of Social Science Research Council com 
mittees which administer research fellowships 
and grants-in-aid for research work. 


Dr. Ciype L. Grose, associate professor of 
history and director of the summer session of 
Northwestern University, has leave of absence 
during the first semester of the next year, as 
well as during the latter half of the summer 
session. He will spend most of the time in re 
search on late seventeenth century English his 
tory at the Widener Library and the Library of 
Congress. 

LAvuRENCE DvuGGAN, representing the Institute 
of International Education, has left for Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil on a survey tour ot 
schools, with a view to arranging possible 
scholarships in the United States for South 
American students. 


Dr. Cuartes E. Martin, dean of the faculty 
of social science at the University of Washing- 
ton, has been appointed by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace to visit ori- 
ental universities to interpret American life, 
civilization and institutions, and thereby “to 
multiply and strengthen the bonds of intellectual 
and scholarly understanding and friendship be- 
tween Japan, China, the countries of the Pacific 
and the United States.” Dr. Martin will lecture 
before the Imperial Universities of Tokyo and 
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Kyoto, as well as Doshisha and Waseda Univer- 
sities in Japan, and before the Lingnan, Nan- 
king, Shanghai National 


China. 


and Universities in 
school teachers 
Mary Reed, of 


Teachers College, Columbia University, has ar- 


A DELEGATION of American 


under the leadership of Dr. 


rived in Vienna to visit the schools. 


Dr. W. J. 
of education in the Province of Cape Town, 
Dr. 


Viljoen acted as chairman of the Commission 


VILJOEN, superintendent-general 
died on July 21 at the age of sixty years. 
on Native Education and on Agricultural Edu- 


cation and represented South Africa at all three 


imperial education conferences in London. 


Dr. T. W. GALLOwAY, since 1920 associate di- 
rector of the department of education of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, died on 
Dr. 
Galloway was formerly professor of biology at 


Beloit Col- 


July 16 at the age of sixty-three years. 


James Millikin University and at 
lege. 

THE Reverend William Orville Allen, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, for the last nine years, 
died on July 13 at the age of fifty-six years. 
Dr. Allen had been president of Doane College, 
Nebraska, and a member of the faculties of 
Cornell Colleges, Iowa, and of 


Tabor and 


Illinois Wesleyan University. 


JoHun Corron Dawa, librarian of the Newark 
Library and director of the Newark Museum, 
died on July 21, in his seventy-third year. 

Ir is planned to hold at Northwestern Univer- 
sity in November a conference on the place of 
religion in education, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. George H. Betts, of the school of edu- 
cation. 

At the annual schoolmen’s conference of the 
summer session of Rutgers the 
speakers ineluded Dr. Charles H. Elliott, New 
Jersey State Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
William J. Ellis, State Commissioner of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies; Dr. Henry E. Starr, pro- 
fessor of psychology; Dr. Walter T. Marvin, 
dean of the college of arts and sciences; Dr. 
Daniel Prescott, of the department of educa- 
tion, and Dr. Edgar A. Doll, clinical psycholo- 
gist of the Vineland Training School. 


University 
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Summ 


the 


School of Philosophy which is held at Siasco: 


LECTURERS who will address 


set, Massachusetts, from July 22 to September 
5, include Dr. Richard Swann Lull, protessor of 
Yale Arthur | 
Payne, consulting psychologist, of New Yor 
City; Frank Bohn, lecturer, of New York City; 
Edgar Lee Masters, Dean Martin, o 
the Peoples Institute, New York City; Kennet] 
MacGowan, Ernest Boyd, Kimball Young, pro 
fessor at the 


Siegfried, of 


paleontology at University ; 


Everett 


Wiseonsin, and 
Dr. Frederic + 


commissioner of immigration, 


University of 
André Paris. 


Howe, 


and Professor George V. 


former 
Denny, of Columbi: 


University, are the directors of the school. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY announces plans for 
new dormitory to be known as Wessels Me 
morial Hall, which will be erected near Hege 
man Hall on Ford Campus and will form the 
The 


dormitory will cost $225,000 and will be built 


second section of a proposed quadrangle. 


partly from funds of the Mary B. Pell estate. 
The building will be in Dutch Colonial style, 
three stories high, and will contain fifty double 


rooms accommodating 100 students. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Henry Preirrer, of New York 
fifty 
The 
scholarships will be granted to students who 
The pos 
sibility for well-rounded development through 


City, have presented to Cornell College 
scholarships of the value of $100 each. 


meet the three following requisites: 


the individual attention they receive in the small 
college, good character and a reasonable degree 
of intelligence. 

CotuMBIA UNIveRSITy has been notified by 
the State Department of Education at Albany 
that the Seth 
opened in Brooklyn as an integral part of the 


Low Junior College, recently 
university, has been registered, and that the 
two years of work given in the college will be 
counted toward the four years required for the 


degree of bachelor of science in Columbia. 


Epwarp H. Kraus, of the University of 
Michigan, reports that the thirty-sixth annual 
summer session of the university has an enrol- 
ment of 3,650, an increase of about 170 over the 
final figures of last The graduate 
school is again the largest unit with a registra- 
tion of 1,423, an increase of more than 200 over 
The college of literature, science and 


summer. 


last year. 
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the arts is next with an enrolment of 898. The 
engineering college has 315; the architectural 
college, 349; the medical school, 307; the law 
school, 143; the college of pharmacy, 27; the 
school of edueation, 509; business administra- 
tion, 20; and the school of forestry and con- 
servation, 13. Fifty per cent. of the students 
enrolled have college degrees and _ about 
fifty-six per cent. are teachers. They represent 
46 states in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
and 18 foreign countries. The faculty has ap- 
proximately 50 members from other institutions 
from this and foreign countries on its staff. The 
foreign countries represented are England, Scot- 
land, France and Germany. 


Two exhibitions, one of text-books for schools 
and colleges, and the other of posture furniture, 
are special features of the Harvard Summer 
School. The exhibition of books opens at noon 
on Monday, July 29, and continues from 9 to 
t daily until Saturday, August 3, when it will 
close promptly at noon. The showing of school 
books will be open to the public in Memorial 
Hall and the exhibition of posture furniture 
will be held in the Fencing Room of Hemenway 
Gymnasium. The exhibition of school books at- 
tracts the attention not only of the superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers in publie and 
private schools who are attending the summer 
session, but also representatives from many 
schools and colleges who wish to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of viewing a care- 
fully selected offering of the latest material 
available for their schools. By holding the ex- 
hibition in Memorial Hall this year the Summer 
School is enabled to include exhibits from sev- 
eral publishing houses whose applications had 
to be refused for lack of space in past years. 
Several firms featuring posture furniture and 
school furniture have been invited to show their 
product at a private showing for school admin- 
istrators and supervisors of physical education 
during the last two weeks of July.. This exhi- 
bition was organized by Mr. N. W. Fradd, di- 
rector of the Hemenway Gymnasium. 


THREE new school units, representing an out- 
lay of $616,000, will be completed in Boston in 
the autumn. The new structures will give the 
city a total of 213 school buildings, ranking 
from the kindergarten to Teachers’ College, and 
about 200 portable buildings. In addition to 
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the $616,000, the city will spend approximately 
$500,000 on repairs, remodeling and reequip- 
ping the older buildings. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that school children in forty 
localities in Tennessee have been surveyed by 
the U. S. Public Health Service to determine the 
prevalence of thyroid enlargement. Among 
9,073 white and 1,739 colored boys, and 11,120 
white and 3,196 colored girls there were found 
4,576 thyroid enlargements, representing a per- 
centage of 19.4. Thyroid enlargements, the 
public health service says, prevailed among the 
white boys to the extent of 9.5 per cent. and 
among the white girls to the extent of 23.5 per 
cent. Among the colored boys, 54.6 per cent. of 
the thyroids were normal and among the colored 
girls 64.5 per cent. All degrees of enlargement 
were noted. For example, among the white 
boys, 7.7 per cent. were considered very slightly 
enlarged; 1.5 per cent. as slightly enlarged; 0.2 
per cent. as adenomatous, and 0.04 as moderate 
enlargements. In surveys like this one made by 
the U. S. Public Health Service in six states 
and one city, the order of goiter incidence was 
as follows: Minnesota, Cincinnati (colored), 
Cincinnati (white), Oregon, Tennessee (col- 
ored), Tennessee (white), Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 


PRESIDENT EmILio Portes Gui has issued a 
decree making the National University of 
Mexico an autonomous institution, free from 
government control, to be managed by a mixed 
committee of teachers, students and graduates. 
The measure will become effective shortly upon 
publication in the Official Gazette and probably 
will mark the end of the seven-week students’ 
strike. 


“La Cité Universitaire” at Paris is growing 
fast. The first college, the French, for 350 stu- 
dents, was followed by a Canadian, for 40 stu- 
dents; a Belgian, for 210, and further additions 
are a United States college for 250 students, an 
English for 300, a Dutch for 100 students, one 
for Japanese students and one for Indo-Chinese. 
The foundation stone for the Swedish college, 
like that of Denmark, for 40 students, was re- 
cently laid by Prince Eugen of Sweden. The 
Spanish college will be for 100 students, the 
cost being entirely voted by the state. The 
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Danish House, which will be erected within 
three years, will contain 40 rooms, and 10 of 
these are reserved for girl students. Danish 
professors and teachers at Danish high schools 
can also be received for a period of three 


months. 


Mr. James Goopwin Hopason, who since 
1925 has been directing the reorganization of the 
Library of the International Institute of Agni 
culture, at Rome, Italy, under a grant of funds 
from the International Edueation Board, com- 
pletes his period of service this autumn, and 
returns to the United States. When Mr. Hodg 
son came to Rome in January, 1925, he found 
a staff without a single trained member. He 
leaves it with all the five highest ranking mem- 
bers with formal library training, representing 
the schools at Albany, Illinois, Paris, Leipzig, 
Munich, Michigan, Florence and _ London. 
Three of the staff were trained under grants 
from the International Education Board. Dur 
ing the last four years and a half all the in- 
ternal machinery of the library has been thor- 
oughly gone over and reorganized; rules for the 
compilation of the eatalogue have been per- 
feeted and stzndardized, and the service of the 
library to the reader greatly expanded. Previ- 
ous to 1925 the library was only for the use of 
the institute staff. But as one of the largest 
and most important collections on agriculture in 
the world, Mr. Hodgson felt that its field was 
too restricted, and he had it thrown open to the 
use of scholars and students in all parts of the 
world. Books now may be loaned to reputable 
libraries in any part of the world. Mr. Hodg- 
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son will be succeeded as head of the library by 
Sigmund von Frauendorfer, Dr. Agr., Hohen 
heim; M.A. (Library Science) University of 
Ilinois. 

‘ne Berlin correspondent of the London 
Times writes as follows: “ The announcement 
made by Mr. Baldwin at the gathering of 
Rhodes Scholars past and present at Oxford on 
Friday as to the reintroduction of the German 
Rhodes scholarships gives great satisfaction in 
Germany. The speech of the Prince of Wales 
has made a deep impression, not only in official 
quarters, but particularly among students and 
men who until recently were students. It is 
particularly appreciated that the trustees were 
able to find the financial means to create the new 
scholarships, since it is fully realized that the 
former German scholarships now shared among 
the Dominions could not be withdrawn from 
them. It is hoped that it may eventually be 
found possible to extend the period of the new 
scholarships from two to three years. The pro- 
ceedings at Rhodes House are prominently re- 
ported in the Press. The Democratic Vossische 
Zeitung, under the heading ‘Another War 
Chapter Closed,’ says it weleomes the decision 
and rejoices that on Friday evening Germans 
from various political camps met in the oldest 
university city of the British Empire and joined 
forces in friendship and cooperation with the 
cultured of all lands. The Roman Catholic 
Germania says it is a happy symptom of the 
reawakening of international solidarity and of 
Anglo-German friendship that the German 
scholarships have been reintroduced, and that in 
so honorable a form.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 

Ir a child grows up in Japan, it comes to use 
the Japanese language; if it grows up in Ger- 
many, it speaks the German language; if it 
grows up in the United States, it speaks En- 
glish. Similarly, if a child grows up in one 
home, it becomes a Methodist; in another, a 
Presbyterian; in another, a Buddhist. In each 
case, the form of behavior acquired by the child 
is quite different from those acquired in the 
other cases. We would find a similar situation 
if we should consider politics and various social 


eustoms. In one situation or environment a 
child acquires one form of behavior, and in an- 
other situation he acquires a different form. 
These facts are suggestive. They raise the 
question of the extent to which we can control 
and determine the habits, ideals and tendencies 
of children. Just as we can teach a child to eal! 
a certain animal a dog, as in English, canis, as 
in Latin, kuon, as in Greek, ein Hund, as in 
German, perhaps it is possible for us to develop 
any form of behavior we wish in moral situa- 
tions. To a certain extent we can, but there is 
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some difference. The child has no bias as to 
language, but it does have in moral situations. 
It is just as easy to teach a child one language 
in infaney as another, but it is not as easy to 
develop habits of sympathy and unselfishness 
as it is to develop habits of selfishness. In our 
inherited nature, we are much as all other ani- 
mals are: we seek our own personal, selfish 
ends. Actions and ideals that are considerate 
of others have to be built up in us through 
training in opposition to the inherited selfish 
tendencies. 

This means merely that it is more difficult to 
build up desirable moral habits than it is to 
build up language habits. This matter of diffi- 
culty is the only difference in the two cases. 

Why then, if life is a structure and is built, 
after all these centuries, have we not learned to 
train our children in such a way that they will 
grow into good citizens, loving and lovable, kind 
and sympathetic? Why is there so much crime? 
Why so much murder, theft, robbery? Why 
so much war and so much discord throughout 
the world? 

There are two reasons: One is we have never 
tried to train our children. We have never 
studied child-culture as we have hog-culture or 
fruit-culture. We have allowed our children to 
grow up without definite training, with only 
spasmodie and unscientific as against definite 
and scientific training. Indeed, there is still a 
notion even among educated people who ought 
to know better that children should be allowed 
to grow up in a state of nature. And this is all 
right from a mere biological point of view. 
Children allowed to grow up in a state of nature 
without guidance become, as men and women, 
animals much like tigers and other wild beasts. 

Life, that is, civilized life, is a structure that 
must be built. It will not come by chance. As 
a child grows to maturity, it is certain to form 
habits of response to all situations that are re- 
peatedly met. Now it is the business of society 
to train children in such a way that all re- 
sponses habituated shall be socially good. This, 
society has never yet done in a unified, system- 
atie and scientific fashion. Such training has 
been left to the individual homes. In the homes 
it has been poorly done. The training here has 
been haphazard and unsystematic, each home 
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doing it somewhat differently from all the 
others. If in one home che parents have high 
social ideals and try to carry them out in train- 
ing their children, it usually happens that the 
children in all other neighboring houses are re- 
ceiving a different training, or none at all. This 
makes the work of the good parents practically 
impossible. Moral training will never amount 
to much until it is persistent, consistent, sys- 
tematic and practically the same in all neigh- 
boring homes. 

The other reason for our poor progress in 
training our children is that our material is so 
poor. Human beings are rather poor stuff to 
mould into social, civilized men and women. 
There is still too much of the savage in us. The 
material, of course, differs. Some children are 
easy to train, easy to mould into a fair sort of 
citizen; others are more difficult to train. If we 
could select, as we do in the animal and plant 
world, and breed for certain desirable qualities, 
we could in a few generations have a different 
sort of race, one easy to train and civilize. But 
this we have never done. If we ever shall do it, 
it is a long way off in the future. Our imme- 
diate task is to work on children as we find 
them. Let us now proceed to see what can be 
done. 

Character is based on habits and ideals. Or 
perhaps we should say character is constituted 
by our habits and ideals. Habits and ideals are 
built up. They are the result of experience, of 
training. The habits and ideals which consti- 
tute a good character can be built up in any 
child that is normal mentally and physically, 
and above the lower 2 or 3 per cent. in intelli- 
gence. It will be harder in some cases than 
others, but with the right procedure and an 
early beginning, which is at birth, it can be ac- 
complished in practically all cases. 

Society should set about the moral training of 
every child. This should be our greatest under- 
taking. All agencies that can be used should be 
utilized: church, school, home and such institu- 
tions as the Boy Scouts. 

Of all these, the home and school will prove 
most powerful. These two social institutions— 
home and school—should work together, con- 
sciously and deliberately, systematically and 
scientifically, to build up character. This work 
should not be done emotionally and sentimen- 














tally, but practically and on the basis of com- 
mon sense, 

Necessarily, the home should do the greatest 
work ot Mothers 


prepared for this work, 


part of the moral training. 


should be especially 
and during the period when their children are 


] 


growing up they should be under the constant 


direction and guidance of a child-training spe- 
cialist. 

The work of child training should be so or 
ganized and systematized that it would be im- 
possible for a child to grow to maturity without 
proper training. 

Since every child is compelled by law to go to 
school, it should be possible for teachers to fol- 
low the moral growth and development of every 
child. 


ceiving the proper training, the case should be 


When it appears that a child is not re- 


studied and the proper steps taken to give the 
child the training needed. In such eases, it will 
usually be found that wrong habits are being 
formed, or wrong ideals built up. The cure for 
the case will be the breaking up of the bad 
habits and the formation of the desirable ones. 
Sometimes to do this a radical change must be 


made in the child’s environment. 


There is no 
reason why a city should not have a card cata- 
logue of every child in the city. Each child’s 
eard should contain his record showing his men- 
tal and moral growth from birth to maturity. 
Society will never make any material moral 
into such systematic details 
Every child must 


When any 


growth till we go 
of the training of children. 
be socialized if society is to exist. 
child shows continued lack of socialization, the 
proper agencies should be set to work to rem- 
edy the defect. If all efforts fail, then the child 
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should be put where he can do no damage to 
society. Such a procedure would make crime 
impossible. 

If it is impossible for a child to get the 
proper training at home, if the home environ 
ment is not suitable or favorable, then, as a last 
resort, the child should be taken from the home 
and given to some family that wants it and can 
train it. With proper management and proper 
influences, such extreme procedure woyld be 
rare, and doubtless good homes could always be 
found for those children that were in absoluts 


need of them. 


There is a small percentage of children tha 


are of such low mentality or of such unstable 
nervous organization that the building up of a 
good moral character is impossible. Such chil- 
dren can be early detected and should be kept 
all their lives in an institution. Here they can 
be self-supporting and can live out their lives 
with some degree of happiness. Society 1s 
thereby protected from them and they are pro- 
tected from society. 

Such a plan as here outlined is entirely prac- 
tical. The immense sums of money now spent 
for courts, police, prosecutors, jails and peni 
tentiaries would go a long way toward carrying 
it out. Crime can never be banished from the 
earth by punishing criminals. It can be ban 
ished only by preventing it through training, a 
birth of 


continued till 


training that begins with the every 


child and is systematically ma- 
turity. The early training is most important, 
but there must be no lapse or discontinuance at 
any time before the character is firmly estab- 


lished. W. H. Pye 


Detroit TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COLLEGE SERVICE TO A COM- 
MUNITY 

Writing of the uses of great men, Emerson 
said that we are not much cognizant of direct 
giving of material or metaphysical aid from 
them, but we are conscious of the preciousness 
of their indirect service. They serve us, he 
said, “in the intellect,’ for mental and moral 
foree goes out from them, whether they will or 


not, and profits those of whom they have never 


thought. Just so a college serves a community 
indirectly and inevitably, as a center of moral 
and mental foree. It is, however, of a new 
and direct service which a woman’s college on 
the Pacifie coast is rendering its community 
that I write. 

Shortly after Dr. Kate Brousseau became con- 
nected with Mills College as professor of psy- 
chology, cases were referred to her for examina- 


tion and diagnosis by the Children’s Home- 
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Finding Society, the Salvation Army Home and 
parents seeking help with problem children. 
Although this work was interrupted by Dr. 
Brousseau’s engagement in psychological work 
for the French government during the war, it 
was resumed upon her return. The community 
demands upon Dr. Brousseau and through her 
upon the psychology department became so 
constant and insistent that in 1926 a psycho- 
logical clinie was organized and became part 
of the training in psychology at Mills College. 
At a conference of Dr. Brousseau, Dr. Linguist, 
who was the head of the Bureau of Research 
and Guidance of Oakland, Dr. Powell, the 
health officer of Alameda County, and Miss 
Johnson, who was in charge of the testing in 
the Oakland city schools, the elinie was officially 
recognized as a medium for the diagnosis of 
problem eases in the publie schools in the 
vicinity of Mills College. During the three 
vears of the existence of the clinie over seven 
hundred eases have been examined. 

The procedure of referring a child to the 
clinie is simple. Before he is sent into the 
clinie a report of his social and educational his- 
tory is prepared by the agency referring the 
child. This report is made upon a printed form 
furnished by the clinic. It ineludes racial data, 
family history, personal history, personality 
traits and environmental conditions. The num- 
ber of children who can be admitted to the 
services of the clinic during a college year varies 
with the number of psychology majors suffi- 
ciently proficient to assist the director of the 
clinic in making examinations, but every year 
the number of those for whom an examination 
is desired is in excess of the number which ean 
be cared for. 

The testing itself follows the established order 
of clinical practice in that every child is first 
given a Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
test. Subsequent procedure depends upon the 
results from this examination and on the 
reasons for which the child was referred. For 
example, the Seashore musical test or mechan- 
ical aptitude tests are given when indicated, 
while performance tests help in the study of 
certain personality traits and special abilities. 

Children presenting problems in social adjust- 
ment which are not reasonably explained by 
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their intelligence level are given psychoneurotie 
and word association tesis and are examined 
for orientation in time and place. Moreover, 
educational achievement measurements serve as 
valuable checks upon the child’s actual accom 
plishment. 

In some cases the cause for the social malad 
justment—in the home or school or on the play 
ground—is physical, and in such cases tests for 
color-blindness, defective vision or hearing often 
indicate the solution of the problem. When a 
physical handicap is indicated the case is re 
ferred to the medical clinie for examination. 
Not infrequently what parents and teachers 
have considered a behavior problem, such as a 
case of so-called “laziness,” has a simple phys 
ical explanation. In the words of Dr. Brous 
seau : 

In many cases brought to us the child is suffe: 
ing from some physical defect which might early 
have been remedied by the service of a physician 
there is malnutrition, impaired sensation or endo 
crine disorder. In some cases we have found an 
early history of neglected colds, earaches, etc., all 
resulting in blurred audition. The child is inat- 
tentive and listless because he does not hear dis 


tinctly. 


Since the retirement of Dr. Brousseau the 
clinie has been directed by Dr. Mary C. Burch, 
who reports that between September 14 and 
March 25, 1929, 160 cases were examined: the 
public schools sent 140 cases; the remainder 
were referred by other agencies. The intelli- 
gence levels of the cases were found to be: four 
very superior, eighteen superior, ninety normal, 
thirty-six dull, ten borderline deficiency, four 
feeble-minded. Her analysis indicates that of 
the 160 children examined, fifteen showed defi- 
nite psychoneurotic symptoms, and that in two 
of these the emotional instability was due to 
sex, and, in two, disturbances of adolescence 
explained the behavior. There were nine out- 
standing cases of special talents or defects, in- 
cluding one instance of speech defect. 

In about one third of the cases the classifica 
tion of the child within the grade was changed 
on the basis of the test results. There were 
nine cases of special promotion; three were 
put into a class for atypical children; five were 
given special work in view of special abilities; 
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two non-readers are being given individual in- 
struction; six have changed their high-school 
course; seventeen were advised against attempt- 
ing the academic course in high school; in three 
cases the mother of the child came to the elinie 
for consultation and to advise with the director, 
and one student was placed under the care of a 
psychiatrist. Two subjects were recommended 
to the State Minded. In 


thirty-one cases the counselors and teachers have 


Home for Feeble 
reported that the clinic’s diagnosis of the per- 
sonality difficulties have been of great assistance 
in understanding the problem and helping the 
child toward a satisfactory adjustment. 
ETHEL SaBin-SMITH 
MILLS COLLEGE 


A PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHERS 


“Ty teaching ever becomes a profession it will 
be because the make it 
This was the leading statement on a 


teachers themselves 
such.” 
“What Do You Want?” questionnaire which 
was submitted to the high-school and junior 
college teachers of Kansas City, Kansas, last 
October, under the direction of the High School 
Teachers Club, an organization designed to pro- 
mote the interests of the teaching profession in 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

The questionnaire submitted to the teachers 
asked them to list: first, their suggestions for 
promoting the welfare of the high-school and 
junior college teachers; second, suggestions as 
to possible means of securing favorable action 
on their plans for improving the teaching pro- 


fession. 

Owing to the fact that there are teachers in 
the system who have taught in other cities 
where various rules obtained relative to the 


teaching profession a great variety of sugges- 
tions were made. A committee was appointed 
by the president of the High School Teachers 
Club to make a synopsis of the suggestions. 
The report of this committee was submitted to 
the elub, and after a brief discussion the sug- 
gestions listed below were accepted as a pro- 
fessional program. 

After the program was adopted by the High 
School Teachers Club it was presented to the 
executive council of the Kansas City Teachers 
Association, which is composed of delegates 
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representing all the teachers of the city, of 
which there are over six hundred. The execu 
tive council adopted the suggestions as a pro 
gram for study with the expectation that such 
parts as are found commendable will be pre 
sented to the board of education for their con 
that all the 


suggestions will be presented to the board of 


sideration. It is not expected 


education at one time. It is possible that som 
of the proposals will be found impractical upon 
investigation. It is believed that the adoption 
of such a program will elevate the teachers t 
the place where their occupation will be a rea 
profession and not merely a stepping-stone t 
some other profession or business. 

The 


follows: 


program as adopted for study is as 


(1) Inerease in the number of days of exemp 
tion for sickness and other unavoidable absences 
to ten days with full pay and ten additional days 
half (The of Kansas City 


now have an allowance of five days per year for 


with pay. teachers 
sick leave on 
(2) The 
emption for a five-year period. 
(3) A providing for a 
tenure of office for the teachers of Kansas City, 


namely: that after three years of service, a teacher 


pay.) 


accumulation of unused days of ex 


more permanent 


law 


may be dismissed only on the unanimous assent of 


a committee consisting of the superintendent of 


schools, the school where the 


teacher is employed, a member of the board of edu 


principal of the 


cation and a teacher who shall be elected for eac! 
particular occasion by the executive council of the 
Kansas City Teachers Association. 

(4) A state law requiring boards of education 
to issue to teachers who have been in the system 
three years or more contracts for three years. 

(5) A state law permitting boards of education 
to grant leaves of absence to teachers who have 
served three years or more in the system. 

(6) The granting, on full pay, of one visiting 
day each year to any teacher requesting it. 

(7) The securing of better housing accommo 
dations for teachers in Kansas City. 

(8) The securing of better accommodations for 
teachers and pupils as a relief from the present 
overcrowding in classrooms. 

(9) The securing for 
taught in the 
application, leave on half-pay for one year for the 


any teacher who has 


system seven years or more, on 


purpose of study or travel. 


(10) Summer school: The securing for any 
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teacher in the system, who is not on sabbatical 
leave, a bonus of $100 for each summer session 
attended at which four or more hours of credit 
have been earned. 

(11) Recognition of the master’s degree or an 
equivalent. Any teacher holding a master’s degree 
r its equivalent shall receive a permanent in- 
rease in the maximum salary of five dollars per 
month. 

(12) The purchasing of a membership in the 
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Chamber of Commerce for an active member of 
the Teachers Association. 

(13) Any teacher who is not to be retained for 
the next year shall be notified in writing not later 
than March 1. 

(14) The continuation of efforts to secure ade 
quate state and local retirement laws. 

H. Witsur Ross 

JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

KANSAS City, KANSAS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE BRITISH ELECTION AND 
EDUCATION 


ALTHOUGH, as we have more than once ob- 
served, we write with strict impartiality on 
political matters, we may, while recognizing 
very fully the services which Lord Eustace 
Percy has rendered to education, offer a hearty 
welcome to Sir Charles Trevelyan on his return 
to the office of president of the board. When 
he last oceupied that position he announced his 
intention of reversing the engines. It is prob- 
able, however, that the work of his predecessor 
has on this oceasion made a certain continuity 
possible, and the differences which are likely 
to manifest themselves will probably be con- 
cerned less with ideals than with practical 
means of carrying them out—in other words, 
the labor government may feel able to spend 
We have little doubt but 
that the school-leaving age will be raised to 
fifteen at the earliest possible moment, with 
maintenance allowances to parents, and that an 
attempt will be made to deal drastically with 
the worst eases of inadequate school buildings. 
All the friends of the Hadow recommendations 
will watch anxiously for an indication of the 
attitude of the Government on the subject of 
post-primary education. We trust that a real 
start will be made in bringing the education of 
all children over the age of eleven under condi- 
tions not less favorable than those now obtain- 
ing in secondary schools, and that we shall hear 
no more of the disastrous policy of closing sec- 


rather more money. 


ondary schools and setting up eentral schools 
(under elementary regulations) in their place. 


To do all these things and at the same time 
check the supply of unqualified teachers would 
be to inaugurate a fine program of reform. 


In bringing forward this program, their task 
should be the easier because of the strong repre 
sentation in the new parliament of those more 
or less directly connected with education. A 
good many of the old members are back again, 
including Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. P. A. Harris, 
Mr. A. A. Somerville, Miss Susan Lawrence, 
Mr. W. C. Cove, Mr. J. J. Withers, Mr. A. 
Shepherd, Dr. Little and others. 
Among the new members who have had either 


Graham 


teaching or administrative experience, or both, 
we find the names of Major Church (Central 
Wandsworth), Mr. James Marley (North St. 
Pancras), Mr. J. J. MeShane (Walsall), Mr. 
Ralph Morley (Southampton), Mr. H. T. Mug 
geridge (Romford), Mr. W. S. Sanders (North 
3attersea), Mr. F. R. West (North Kensing 
ton), Sir Tudor Walters (Penryn and Fal 
mouth), Mr. Chuter Ede (South Shields), Mr. 
H. C. White (East Birkenhead), and Professor 
Noel Baker (Coventry). It is interesting to 
observe that most of these names represent labor 
gains, though it would be rash on this account to 
assume that the majority of teachers belong to 
that party. While the social and educational 
aims of labor do undoubtedly attract many 
teachers, we should say that on the whole the 
majority are still to be found among the ad 
herents of the older parties. This may be one 
reason why educational questions are to a great 
extent free from party politics. No educa- 
tionist will regret this if he can look for steady 
progress whatever party may be in office. 
The university elections produced some in 
teresting results. Oxford, true to its traditional 
character, has again returned two conservatives 
in Sir Charles Oman and Lord Hugh Ceeil; but 
Professor Gilbert Murray, the liberal candidate, 


made a good showing. Cambridge likewise re- 
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turns two conservatives, Mr. G. H. A. Wilson 
taking the place of the late Sir Geoffrey Butler. 
At London, Dr. Graham Little’s reelection was 
the liberal candidate, Mr. W. T. 
Layton, improved the previous poll, owing pre- 


sumably to the absence of a 


assured, but 


labor candidate. 
Sir John Gilbert’s small poll caused some sur- 
prise, as he came forward as the official con- 
servative candidate, and has a noteworthy record 

For the combined English uni- 
Martin 
Miss 


The votes of 


of public work. 


versities, Sir Conway (conservative) 
Rathbone was elected 
Sir Amherst 


the second conservative candidate, 


was reelected, and 
as an independent. 
Selby-Bigge, 
were distributed between the other candidates 
under the proportional representation system of 
voting 


All the 


more members are returned are conducted under 


university elections at which two or 


proportional representation and provide an in- 
teresting testing of this system of voting. Some 
of the Professor Gilbert 


Murray, at Oxford, was reduced from a good 


results are curious. 


second to third place by the transfer of second 
preferences; and Miss Rathbone was displaced 
from the first to the second place under the same 


process, In the election for the combined 
English universities, at which Miss Rathbone 
was returned, the combined liberal and inde 


pendent votes exceeded those of the two con- 
servative candidates by 1,121 votes. Electoral 
reform is demanded in consequence of the re- 
sults in the three-cornered contests. The ques- 
tion is difficult, for the pre-war objections to 
proportional representation and to the trans- 
ferable vote have not lost their foree, nor has 
experience of proportional representation dur- 
ing the intervening years enhanced its prestige. 

In view of Mr. Snowden’s somewhat violent 
denunciation of university representation, its 
future must be regarded as uncertain and the 
qualifications of the new members will be criti- 
eally seanned. We 
stronger representation of science, but the pro- 
find 


should have weleomed a 


motion of edueation should champions 


among the university members, and the new 


members should survive Lord Balfour's test that 
university representation should send to the 
house members possessing gifts alien from those 
of the ordinary representative. If class repre- 
sentation is ever justifiable—and the labor party 


does not protest against the virtual representa- 
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a 


tion of the coal-miners and of other industria] : 


interests—surely the special representation of 
science and learning is desirable in a democrati: 
men live long; but 


assembly. Threatened 


under present political conditions, university j 
representation runs no risk of abolition, th 
university members will be well advised to con 
mend themselves by their policy and action to . 
the community at large—The Journal of Edu 


cation and the School World. 


JOHN COTTON DANA 


Ir is that so radical an innovator 
John Cotton Dana is recognized as dean of hi 
profession in his own lifetime. But there 
no doubt that Mr. Dana was not only first « 


zen of Newark, but America’s leading and most 


exciting librarian. He broke old conventio: 


wholesale, and thousands of librarians fro 
Eastport to San Diego serve their communities 
with an enthusiasm and success which they ow: 
to his example. 

He was not interested in the library as a col 


that the ‘ 
covers. He 


lection of old manuscripts so rare 


locked behind 


wanted his collection of books to be acecessibl 


have to be glass 

to the people of his city and useful to them 

He ignored the musty traditions of days when 

only clergymen were scholars and only scholars 

read books; he was a pioneer in collecting busi 

ness men’s libraries—assemblages of telephone 

books, trade directories, information on stock 

and bonds. He did not want his books to mold 

on the shelves; he liked them to become shop- 

worn; he encouraged the formation of loan li- i 

braries and collections for the public schools. 
Furthermore, he despised the old distinctions 

between libraries and museums, and between th« 

old, enshrined in museum collections, and the 

new, so often despised. He recognized the enor- 


mous significance of the modern newspaper, 
revolutionizing the reading habits of the com- 
Librarians diseussing adult educatian 
in terms of books were like 
“Hamlet” without Hamlet himself. The libra- 


ries must be reorganized to adjust themselves to 


munity. 


alone, he said, 


a newspaper age. When he became director of 
the Newark Museum he was prouder of the 
neglected art of the machine age than of the old 
masters. He richly enjoyed the surprise of vis- 
itors to one exhibit of beautiful pottery, ex- 


hibited behind glass against black satin hang- 








; 
: 
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ings, when they learned that every one of the 
magnificent pots was purchased in a Newark 
department store for less than a dollar. Indeed, 
he said, “a great city department store, easily 
reached, open to all at all hours, is more like a 
good museum of art than any of the museums 
we have yet established.” He objected to ex- 
hibits at which people merely gazed; he wanted 
them to be forced not merely to gaze, but also 
to think. 
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And he was uniquely successful. His radical 
ideas were heeded in his own city and in count- 
less libraries and museums in this country and 
abroad. The transformation for which he 
worked is, of course, incomplete, and had he 
lived longer he would doubtless have gone ahead 
with new pioneer dreams; but it is under way. 
John Cotton Dana was a prophet honored in 
his own lifetime, in his own country.—The Neu 
York Herald-Tribune. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Administrative Procedures in Curriculum Mak- 
ing for Public Schools, By Wauter D. Cock- 
inc. Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Contributions to Edueation, 329. 1928. 


By experience, Mr. Cocking is particularly 
competent to study the organization of per- 
sonnel for a program of curriculum revision. 
He was the executive who created and set in 
motion 147 committees which in a period of 
exactly one year produced forty-seven printed 
curriculum bulletins. This is one of the most 
remarkable pieces of educational engineering 
that I have ever encountered. 

The procedure in Mr. Cocking’s study was 
simple and straightforward. By interview and 
correspondence, the author obtained answers to 
thirty-six questions concerning the administra- 
tion of curriculum programs of twelve progres- 
sive cities. These questions are concerned with 
the following main divisions: getting the pro- 
gram started; the function of the various school 
officers in the program; selecting and organiz- 
ing the working committees, and measuring the 
results of the program. Chapters II and III, 
which the reader may pass over quickly, are 
academie and not particularly related to Mr. 
Cocking’s problem. 

The monograph contains data which are a 
guide to certain definite practical questions 
which perplex every organization embarking on 
curriculum making. It should be a satisfaction 
to every superintendent to have a convenient 
guide to present practice in twelve cities on 
such questions as: how much will a program 
of curriculum revision cost? Is it necessary 
to get board action? Who shall be in direct 
charge? How much extra clerical help is re- 


quired? Should the community be kept in 
formed? Exactly how much work may a com- 
mittee be expected to undertake? Should 
teachers be released from regular duties? How 
shall the working committees be selected? 
Exactly how large shall a working committee 
be? And so on. 

The author studies his data intelligently and 
develops a number of sound principles govern 
ing the administration of the program of cur 
riculum revision. The work is well organized 
and arranged, but it should have included an 
index. The details of committee work including 
the determination of objectives and the plan 
ning of activities do not fall within the scope 
of Mr. Cocking’s problem and therefore are 
not fully treated. I dissent from the author's 
view that a process of intelligent committee 
judgment is scientific. Indeed, one is impressed 
by the relatively small amount of original re 
search conducted by these progressive cities, in 
spite of the recommendations of the leading 
students of the curriculum. Judging by the 
accomplishments in these cities one is forced to 
conclude that the best we may expect of the 
publie schools at present is that they use the 
results of curriculum research conducted by 
other agencies. 

The study reveals some interesting data. The 
director of curriculum, apparently a specialist, 
is in charge of curriculum making in five 
cities, and in two others a director of research 
is in charge. It suggests that a new adminis- 
trative official is emerging who is charged with 
the complex task of curriculum revision. The 
chief function of the classroom teacher appears 
to be to serve on the working committees. The 
principal, it develops, is the responsible agent 
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for the installation of new courses of study in 
any particular school. 

The study suggests that the present vigorous 
curriculum activity should continue for some 
time to come. Six of the twelve systems studied 
by Mr. Cocking started their present curriculum 
programs within three years prior to the publi- 
eation of his data, and eight of these systems 
report a continuous program of curriculum 
revision. If one bears in mind that the present 
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investigation is concerned with a few progres 
sive cities, it is easy to see how much work in 
curriculum making is still ahead of us. 

Mr. Cocking’s book is of value to me, first 
because it contains information that I have 
never encountered before, and second because 
it contains information that I shall want to use 
in the future. 

Henry Harap 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE RELATIVE RANK IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND IN THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue students selected for this study were 
136 freshmen entered in September, 1920, from 
three high sehools of Chicago and three sub- 
urban township high schools, who completed a 
full academic year’s work in the liberal arts 
college of Northwestern University. This group 
comprised one fifth of the 653 freshmen ad- 
mitted in that year. The group entering in the 
fall of 1920 was selected for study, since the 
entrance of this class was probably not affected 
by abnormal conditions due to the war, and 
also because six years had elapsed since its 
admission, which enabled us to follow the careers 
of its members through to June, 1926. The 
study was confined to the students entering 
from the six nearby high schools which fur- 
nished the largest number of freshmen to the 
university, since from these schools it was pos- 
sible to secure accurate information as to the 
relative rank in the graduating class of each 
student. These schools were Lake View, Senn 
and Schurz high schools in Chicago and the 
township high schools of Evanston, New Trier 
and Oak Park. 

Several points concerning the admission and 
grading of students need explanation before 
the facts can be presented. For a number of 
years the university has maintained a qualita- 
tive standard for admission which barred the 
admission of those students ranking in the 
lowest quarter of their class except those who 
presented at least three units of a single foreign 
language or two units in each of two languages 
and who ranked above the median score for 


freshmen on the intelligence test upon adm 
sion. With this qualification, such students 
were admitted on probation. 

The college grades are expressed in grade 
points which correspond to the usual letter 
grades: three points for each semester hour 
with a grade of A, two points for B, one point 
for C. A grade of D carries no grade points, 
E (Condition) minus one, and F (Failure) 
minus two. While a grade of D carries credit 
toward a degree, it is not considered satisfac 
tory and no student may present more than 
twenty-four semester hours (20 per cent.) of D 
grades toward the 120 hours required for gradu 
ation. During the period of this study a stu 
dent was regularly placed upon probation to 
two successive semesters when he failed to secure 
grades above D in more than 50 per cent. o! 
the work for which he was registered in a give 
semester. If during any semester of probation 
a student failed to earn grades above D in more 
than 50 per cent. of his work he was dismissed 
from the university. Also if a student who was 
not on probation failed to earn grades above D 
in more than three hours of his college work 
during any semester he was dismissed for scho 
lastie failure. 

The number of freshmen who entered in Sep 
tember, 1920, distributed according to the quar 
ter of their graduating class, is shown in 
Table I. It is apparent that considerable varia 
tion exists in the quality of students coming 
from the various high schools. While 40 pe: 
cent. of the number of freshmen sent by New 
Trier and Senn high schools ranked in the first 
quarter of their high-school classes, the number 
of first-quarter students from Oak Park was 
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TABLE I 


DIsTRIBUTION BY HigH SCHOOL QUARTER oF 136 FRESHMEN ENTERING FROM SIX HigH SCHOOLS, 
SEPTEMBER, 1920 


























































personnel, Northwestern University. 


22 per cent. of their quota of nine freshmen. 
Likewise the proportion of students from the 
lowest quarter of the high-school class ranged 
from 5 per cent. of the entering group from 
Senn high school to one fourth of the number 
coming from New Trier. It is significant that 
over three fifths of this group of freshmen were 
from the upper half of their classes. 

It is of interest that this group of six high 
schools contributed a larger share of first-quar- 
ter freshmen as well as a larger portion of 
freshmen in the lowest quarter. The percentage 
of all freshmen from the highest quarter for 
that year was 33.2, contrasted with 36 per cent. 
for this group from six high schools, while 9.6 
per cent. of the entering class were from the 
lowest quarter as against 14.7 per cent. of the 
136 freshmen from the six high schools in 
the present study. This situation would seem 
to suggest that the students coming to the 
university from a distance are a more selected 
group on the basis of ability (as indicated by 
the relative position in the high-school class) 
than those students who live within commuting 
distance. Roberts found a similar situation as 
regards the intelligence of freshmen admitted 
to the University of Washington, in that a 
larger percentage of freshmen entering from 
high schools outside Seattle were in the upper 
intelligence levels as compared with graduates 
of the Seattle high schools. He states “it is 
discernible that with the increase of distance to 





First Second Third Fourth 
uarter uar u 
High School q quarter quarter quarter Total 
Per Per Per Per number 
No. cent. No. cent. No. cent. No. cent, 
Evanston ............... 14 35.0 9 22.5 9 22.5 8 20.0 40 
iawn ie... 8 Ce 4 20.0 3 15.0 5 25.0 20 
Ok Pak... 8 BS 2 223 4 444 5 Ki 9 
Lake View ............. 5 33.3 3 620.0 4 26.6 3 20.0 15 
Carl Schurz ......... 5 33.3 8 53.3 1 6.7 1 6.7 15 
Nicholas Senn .............. 15 40.5 9 24.3 11 29.7 2 5.4 37 
I cite iaiad 49 = 36.0 35 =. 25.7 32 = 23.5 20 «14.7 136 
Freshman class,* ae 33.2 26.8 28.3 9.6 653 








* Thirteen students, 2 per cent., were unclassified. Data furnished by L. B. Hopkins, director of 


the university, the process of selection becomes 
more rigid. Students of good to excellent in- 
telligence tend to make up the group from high 
schools outside the city (Seattle) rather than 
the fair and poor.”* 

The variation in the quality of the work com- 
pleted in the first year in residence in the uni- 
versity is shown by Table II. While Evanston 
high-school graduates attained a grade average 
of 1.45, the average of its first-quarter students 
was 2.14, second quarter 1.58, third quarter .97 
and the eight fourth-quarter students attained 
an average of .79. It is of interest to note that 
the median grade average of the eight Evanston 
fourth-quarter students was equivalent to the 
median grade average for the group of fifteen 
students “entering from Lake View. Caution 
must be exercised in interpreting these averages 
because of the small number of cases upon which 
some of the averages are based. 

The data in Tables I and II present some 
worth-while comparisons. ‘Thus Evanston high 
school with 57.5 per cent. of its quota of stu- 
dents from the upper half of the high-school 
graduating class attained a median grade aver- 
age of 1.45; whereas Schurz with 86.6 per cent. 
of its entrants from the upper half earned 1.38 
as a median grade average and Lake View with 

1A. C. Roberts, ‘‘Studies in Matriculation 
Statistics, Intelligence Ratings and Scholarship 
Records at the University of Washington.’’ Uni- 


versity of Washington Publications in the Social 
Sciences, Volume 1, No. 1, page 15. 














53.3 per cent. of its entrants trom the highest 
half of the class earned a median grade average 
of but .78. 

The distribution of the averages without high 
school designation is presented in Table III. 


The figures in this table show the number of 
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dent ranking in the fourth quarter will attai 
a similar standard are but one out of five. Th 
Pearson coefficient of correlation between ran} 
in high-school graduating class and first year in 
the university was .618 with a probable error 
of .034. 


TABLE II 


FRESHMAN SCHOLASTIC AVERAGES BY HIGH-SCHOOL QUARTER, 1920-21 


Median Grade Average by H. 8S. Quarter 


MEDIAN 
First Second 
Evanston 2.14 1.58 
New Trier 1.56 1.20 
Oak Park 1.98 1.38 
Lake View 1.55 44 
Schurz 1.40 1.00 
Senn 2.00 97 
Total 1.88 1.2 


students in each quarter of the high-school class 
and the grade averages achieved by them during 
their first year in the university. It is to be 
noted that but four out of forty-nine first- 
quarter students earned averages below C, which 
may be regarded as the dividing line between 
satisfactory and unsatisfactory work, since an 
average of 1.00 or C is required for gradua- 
tion. On the other but four of the 
twenty fourth-quarter freshmen succeeded in 
earning an average of C or better and were 


hand 


subject to probation or dismissal. 


Third Fourth Total Group 
97 79 1.45 
1.35 59 1.20 
71 12 1.00 
83 70 78 
1.47 1.37 1.38 
85 1.16 1.31 
.87 61 1.29 


One might expect a higher correlation than 
.61 between high-school rank and the first year 
in the university. However, it must be born 
in mind that this comparison is between the 
grades for four years in high school and the 
grades for a single year in the university. 
Moreover, there are several selective factors at 
work in the first year of the university which 
must be considered. For example, the required 
courses in freshman mathematics are a selective 
factor well known for their low grades. For 
the year 1920-21, 27.6 per cent. of the fresh 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE AVERAGES BY HIGH-SCHOOL QUARTER 














- 
Grade Averages 
H.S. Quarter ———__—_——_—_—_ —_—_______—— — —— ——_—_—— 

Below-.5 —.5-—0 0-.5 O-1.0 10-15 1.5-2.0 2.0-2.5 2.5-3.0 Total 

First 4 9 16 17 3 49 

Second 2 1 11 10 9 2 35 

Third 1 3 16 7 3 2 32 

Fourth 3 1 4 8 4 20 

Total 4 3 8 39 30 28 21 3 136 
From the preceding data it is evident that a men received a grade of F in these courses.’ 


high standard of scholarship in high school is 
normally followed by a high standard of work 
in the first year in the university and vice versa. 
In fact, the chances that a first-quarter student 
will do work above a C average are better than 
nine out of ten, and the chances that a stu- 





Likewise the foreign languages, particularly 
French, exacted their toll. Furthermore, the 
combined judgment of some eight or nine first 
year instructors, some immature and inexperi 


2 Based upon data analyzed from reports on file 
in the office of the registrar, Northwestern Uni 
versity. 
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enced, is pitted against the combined judgment 
of at least twice that number of teachers in 
hich school. It is significant that this correla- 
tion is higher than many of those reported for 
intelligenee test scores and first-year college 
For the most part this relationship 
When these 
limiting faetors are considered, it is evident 


grade 3. 
ranges between .38 and_ .578.% 
that a correlation of .61 between high-school 
rank and first-year grades in the university 
iggests a worth-while relationship. 

Before considering the scholastic averages of 
this group based upon the completion of the 
second year’s work in the university, it is of 
interest to examine the causes for the decrease 
Of the 136 students 
who entered as freshmen and who completed a 


in the size of the group. 
full year’s work in the university, twenty-two 
members, or 16.2 per cent., failed to return as 
sophomores. The distribution of these students 
by high-school quarter and the reasons for their 
failure to return to the college of liberal arts 
are shown by Table IV. 

One half of this group left the university 
in order to enroll as students in another insti- 
tution after having completed one year in the 


institution of their first choice. These students 
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year and who requested that transcripts be sent 
to another institution were classified as having 
withdrawn “ in good standing. 


” 


That these stu 
dents were, as a group, desirable students whom 
the university should seek to retain is indicated 
by the median grade average of 1.57, whereas 
the grade average for the group of freshmen 
in the present study was 1.29. It is further 
shown by the fact that seven members had 
entered from the upper half of their high-school 
classes. Similarly the five students who with 
drew “in good standing” with a median average 
of 1.32 were a desirable group from the point 
of view of scholarship. In contrast with the 
above group, the one student who withdrew on 
probation and the three who were dismissed for 
scholastic failure constituted a liability to the 
university. That this group which left the uni 
versity because of scholastic difficulties was 
but 3 per cent. of the total number under con 
sideration is doubtless due to the fact that the 
group selected for this study included only those 
who had completed a full year’s work in th 
university. 

The distribution of the averages for the work 
of two years of the 114 students who completed 
two years in the arts college is shown by Tables 


TABLE IV 


REASON FOR DEPARTURE AND THE MEDIAN GRADE 


AVERAGE OF THE 22 FRESHMEN WHO FAILED TO 


RETURN AS SOPHOMORES 


High School Quarter Median Grad 


Reason —- - Average 
First Second Third Fourth Total “*°'"8 
Transferred to another institution 3 4 3 1 1] 1.57 
Withdrawn in good standing 4 l 5 1.32 
Transferred within the university* 1 1 1.47 
Withdrawn on probation 1 1 32 
Dismissed for poor scholarship 1 2 3 87 
Dismissed for dishonesty 1 1 75 
* Enrolled in the School of Music, September, 1921. 
were bona fide entrants in other institutions V and VI. Table V shows the distribution of 


since these facts were ascertained by question- 
naires addressed to the institutions to which 
these students requested that transcripts be sent. 
Two others who failed to return in the second 


A. C. Roberts, ‘‘Studies in Matriculation 
Statistics, Intelligence Ratings and Scholarship 
Records at the University of Washington,’’ p. 47. 
Ben D. Wood, ‘‘Measurement in Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ p- ae. 


grade averages by high-school quarters in terms 
of the averages earned in the university, whereas 
Table VI indicates the distribution in terms of 
quartiles based on the first two years of college 
work. 
the two years’ work of all sophomores, it was 


Instead of computing the averages for 


believed that as useful results would be obtained 


by a sampling. This was done by computing 
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TABLE V 





DISTRIBUTION oF GRADE AVERAGES OF 114 STupENTsS (BASED ON Two YEARS’ WorK IN THE 
ARTS COLLEGE, 1920-22) 
Grade Averages ‘ 
H. S. Quarter ae Median Grad 

0 5 5-1.0 1.0-1 1.5-2.0 2.0-2.5 2.5-3.0 lotal Average 
First 2 t ll 14 7 4 42 1.666 
Second 3 9 11 4 l 28 1.125 
Third l 8 12 4 ] 2 28 .708 
Fourth l 5 6 3 1 16 625 
Total 2 18 31 29 20 10 4 114 1.243 


the grade average of every second student in the 
alphabetical list of sophomores for the year 
1921-22. 


were as follows: 


By this method the quartile groups 


Highest Above 1.77 

Second 1.28 —1.769 
Third -782-1.279 
Fourth Below  .782 


TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL QUARTER AND 
QUARTERS BASED UPON Two YEARS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 


tn} 
2 os 
{ ollege 


High School Quarter 


Quarter } 3 2 1 
l 2 3 19 
ye ] 4 & 12 
} 5 9g 9 7 
4 10 13 8 a 


It is evident that the tendency already shown 
the 


second year’s work, namely, that students in the 


in the freshman year is also present in 
first or second quarter in high school tend to 
maintain a similar rank after two years in the 
university with a slight tendency to slip down- 
ward. Thus, not a single high-school fourth- 
quarter student placed in the first quarter of 
his college group after two years and but one 
high-school fourth-quarter student placed above 
On 


the other hand, thirty-one out of the forty-two 


the median for two years of college work. 


first-quarter students from high school placed in 
the upper half of their class. The interchange 
of the middle quartiles and the relatively large 


group in the first quarter of both high-school 


and college scholarship are due to the obvious 
that 
middle quarters may move either up or down 


reason a student ranking in one of the 
the distribution, whereas those in the highest 


quarter may move only downward. Likewise, 


those students in the lowest quarter may be dis 
Dearborn 
for this 


tendency, namely that the grades of B and ( 


placed but one way or be eliminated. 


has suggested an additional reason 
are less carefully differentiated than the grad 
A and D or F.* 

In conclusion, then, the data of this 


limited study, there appears to be a substantial 


from 


relationship between rank in high school and 
standing in the first two years in university. 
If a student stands in the highest quarter of 
his high-school class, the chances are nine out 
of ten that his average in the freshman yea 
will be C 


the chances are eight 


or above and after the second year 
out of that he w 


place in the upper half of his college group 


ten 


On the other hand, if a student stands in the 
lowest quarter of his high-school class there ap 
pears to be a more marked tendency to remain 
For th 
group who completed the 
the data showed that the 
that he 
group. 


in the lower half of his college class. 
114 students of the 
second year’s work, 
but one out of sixteen 
the 


These data suggest the desirability for more 


chances were 
would rise above median of his 
extended study of the factors, other than high 
school scholarship, which bear upon failure and 
success in the university. 
J. Harotp GOLDTHORPE 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 

4W. F. Dearborn, ‘‘School and University 
Grades.’’ Bulletin of the University of Wisco! 
sin, No. 368, p. 21. 











